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AGENTS SAY THEY 
WANT CONTINGENT PAY 


Interviews With Local Representatives 
Living in Different Sections of 
Country 


WILL REWARD FAITHFUL WORK 


Texas Man Tells of Agitation in That 
State Extending Over Period of 
Years 


To one who watched the deliberations 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents in Indianapolis last week 
the chief surprise of those sessions was 
the little attention paid to the ques- 
tion of underwriters agencies and the 
evident belief of the association’s lead- 
ers that the issue is now solved, pav- 
ing the way for the association to go 
ahead with the grappling of other prob- 
lems. There does not seem to be any 
doubt that the prominent men in the 
association feel that most of the under- 
agencies will eventually be 
“These things cannot be 
said one speaker. And 
for the fact 


western man- 
was 


writers’ 
capitalized. 
done in a day,” 
this sentiment accounts 
that Charles E. Sheldon, 
ager of the American of Newark, 
not put on the grill because of the 
statements in his address that local 
agents have in the past over-rated the 
importance of annexes. 
Three Issues 

The annex question being on the way 
to solution it is interesting to note 
what the agents regard as more im- 
portant issues needing attention. There 
are three of these: contingent commis- 
sions, big lines with accompanying 
brokerage abuses, and resident agency 
laws. First of these in importance is 
contingent commissions because of the 
tremendous outside pressure being 
brought to bear upon insurance compa- 
nies to bring about the universal adop- 
tion of profit-sharing plans. The most 
influential agents at Indianapolis ex- 
pressed themselves as believing that 
there must be action in the immediate 
future regarding contingent commis- 
sions, or legislatures will force their 
adoption. These agents say that con- 
nection between the fire waste and 
agency underwriting is drawing tighter; 
that there must be some distinction in 
rewards between good and bad agents. 
The opinion about resident agency 
laws is that there must be more uni- 
formity and a letting down of the bars 
in some States. It is conceded that radi- 
cal States have gone too far in their 
resident agency laws, while jail punish- 
ments and other drastic features must 
be toned down. Then, too, because of 
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LIFE COMMISSIONS 
FOR LIFE MEN ONLY 


J. |. D. Bristol Makes Eloquent Argu- 
ment Against Part Time 
Chicago Speech 


Man in 


ETHICS ON A_ HIGHER 


Would Stop “Cashier Spy Evil,” Elimi 
nate Unfit and Bring Better Talent 
Into Field 


PLANE 


John I. D 
York City of 
Life, and 
part-time 


anager in New 
Northwestern Mutual 
against 
best this 
Chicago 
Association He 
strong talk for 


Bristol, m 
the 
leader in the fight 
his 


the 


agents, 
the 


was at 
week at 
Life 


made a 


meeting of 
Underwriters 


the protection 


of the full-time agent In conclusion 


he said that the payment of life in- 


surance ommissions to life 


insurance 
men only 
Would preclude breaking 
t nsurance 
l¢ lilé 
protectio 
forded in all dignified callings 
Would termi 


Ot issuance of 


nate the present ethod 
licenses by the 
various proceeding closely 
bordering upon the farcical , 
Would Hasten Survival of the Fittest 
Would lliar competi 
tion wh experts 
ympared 
helper 


agency 


States, as a 


rernove that pec 


ere life insurance are 
with 


and 


at a disadvant 
the non-expert 
broker 

Would tend to a ere ater 
that higher mentality 
necessity be possessed 
are to control the destiny 
surance in all its varion 
the future 

Would hasten the 
test results in competition, and wholly 
remove the stronger competitor whose 
chief strength lies in reprehensible r 
even criminal methods 
Would make possible 
the co-operation of 
to secure only that 
Would Increase Value of 

Would increase the average value of 
soliciting calls and interviews 

Would remove from our calling in the 
villages and smaller towns, im- 
possibility of due to numerous 
part-time agents applications 
are very seldom written as the result 
of their own efforts 
Would everywhere 
ing doubt in the 
and managers who are con 
as to advising men of t 
and ability, to take 
work 

entirely the 
created plans of 
between the 


age as 
part-t 


rowth 


Survival of the fit 


and 


everywhere, 
experts, in efforts 
which is best 


Interviews 


the 
success, 


whose 


break the grow- 
ninds of general 
scien 
rep 
in 


agents 
tious 
utation 
surance 
Would 
vergence of 
now existing 
the non-expert 
Would Add to Number of Real Agents 
Would very greatly add to the num- 
ber of real agents, by the removal of 
that strange belief of general agents 
and managers which so frequently pre- 
vents men with innate adaptability 


wide di- 
work, as 
expert and 


remove 
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from becoming life insurance experts, 
for the sole reason that they are en- 
couraged to remain part-timers. 

Would remove innumerable’ condi- 
tions that have no legitimate place in 
any real business calling, that are add- 
ing day by day to the difficulties of 
general agents and managers, and that 
are a source of the most  harrassing 
annoyance to the agents they employ. 

Would remove the chief cause of the 
curbing of agency progress everywhere, 
as well as the impassable barrier to 
the growth of general agencies. 


Would 


obliterate the invention ot 
arguments for the retention of pres 
ent conditions, with repetition so often 
made that they are looked upon as 
inspired truths. 

Would Remove Spy System 

Would remove the bookkeeper and 
cashier spy system from the agency 
work of real agents, do away with the 
payment of commissions to secret in- 
formers and interferers, and obliterate 
the greatest of all detriments to the 
universal diffusion of real life insur- 
ance knowledge among application- 
writers. 

Would prevent the placing of the 
honest agent on a level with the deg- 
radation of rebate, in the minds of the 
uninformed. 

Would raise the calling of life insur- 
ance from the frequent low level of a 
mere bartering of what can be obtained 
at the lowest, illegal, rebated price, to 
the higher plane of a grand profession. 

Would take from our calling the 
vholly abnormal association with cash 


clerks, floor walkers 


iers, bookkeepers 
and barbers 
Would obliterate the higher mortal- 
ty naturally resultins; from the work 
of inferior agents, and replace it with 
clean, lower-mortality pol- 
representatives 


the honest, 
icies of tried and true 
of companies 
Would obviate the recognition of the 
non-expert as being equally desirable 
in the soliciting field as the trained 
agent devoting his entire time, talent 
and attention to the work and in so 
many cases for the same commission 
as the limited-application part-timer. 
Would Bring About Better Ethics 
Would everywhere be a complete 
check to that subversion of the better 
nature of men, by a submissiveness to 
primitive methods that look with calm 
complacency upon the agent-for-a-day 
from the partner insuring his brother 
partner, to the one-application agent, 
tenure of office is due 
single-application-rebate- 
contract, that 
crime it 


whose brief 
wholly to a 
shifting-responsibility 
terminates with the 
was written to facilitate 


rebate 


So, too, the payment of life insur 
ance commissions to life insurance men 
only, would be a universal announce- 
ment of welcome to all men who can 
not now associate or affiliate with the 
many disgraceful features of 
our calling as it exists to-day 

The securing of this great special 
need on your part, would relegate all 


agency 


questionable methods to occupations 
that tolerate them, and would be the 
chief factor in prospering the business 
of the old and the new agent 

It would everywhere put the brand 
of unendurable shame upon all meth 
ods that tend to retain the undesirable 
agent, and would do away with all 
association with those factors that so 


rongly point to demoralization and 





discouragement 
It would render the 
the helper-spy a thing of the past, and 


occupation ol 


obliterate the chief method by which 
false life insurance records are made 
Would retain the better class of men, 


and would bar the undesirable from 
becoming associated with us 
Would Stop Irregularities 

Would, in a brief time, raise an in 
irmountable barrier to all the irreg 
ularities of our calling, and place it 
upon the road of evolvement to a state 
of perfection. 

Would everywhere save the new 


agent from the discouragement that 
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APPOINTS GEORGE W. CANNON 


Germania Life Change in Eastern lowa 
and Western Illinois—Adolph Pries- 
ter Special Representative 
The Germania Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York announces the ap- 
pointment of George W. Cannon for the 
past three years agency manager at 
Davenport, la., for the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the U. S. A., as 
manager for Eastern Iowa and Western 
Illinois the appointment to take effect 

on October 15. 

Mr. Cannon is a gentleman of many 
vears experience who has already made 
his mark in the life insurance field 
and it is expected that the Germania 
Life Insurance Company's Davenport 
Agency under his direction wil! be 
one of its leaders. 

Adolph Priester whom Mr. Cannon 
succeeds resigned his position as man- 
ager owing to his many other interests, 
but will continue with the company as 
a special representative. 


REPORT DIRECT TO HOME OFFICE 


The Aetna Life Insurance Company 
receiving direct reports at the 
office from all its Canadian 
agents The Company will appoint a 
field man to supervise the western pro- 
vinces which have formerly reported to 
the Company’s coast department. In the 
meantime, all of Canada is being hand- 
led by J. R. Stewart of Toronto, who 
:as had charge of the middle and east 
ern provinces for four years. 


is how 


home 


inevitably follows the attack of the 
one-application helper and part-timer. 

Would create, maintain and perpetu 
ate a true brotherhood of men among 
those who seek life insurance as their 
vocation, and would give to the agent 
the protection found in all other lines 
where profit becomes the offspring o! 
labor and toil 








j. C. WILSON, 


President 
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WEAKNESS OF CIVIL PENSIONS 


PHILADELPHIA VIEW OF FUNDS 


Bureau of Municipal Research Says 
Compulsory Pensions Are Un-Amer- 
ican and Socially Wrong 


Pension funds are the subject of 
considerable criticism from the Bureau 
of Municipal Research, Philadelphia, in 
a statement in the Bureau's bulletin. 
It believes that unless organized and 
administered on a different basis from 
the prevailing types pension funds, 
whether city, school teacher or indus- 
trial corporation, are unworthy of ex- 
istence. It is absolutely necessary that 
these funds be equitably, justly and 
soundly administered or they should 
not exist at all 


Few on Contractual Basis 

The Bureau of Municipal Research 
points out that comparatively few pen- 
sion funds are on a contractual basis, 
and continues: 

“This means that both prospective 
and actual pensioners are without sat- 
isfactory legal rights. It means that 
pensions cannot be counted upon; that 
pensions may or may not be granted as 
contemplated, and may or may not con- 
tinue to be paid as granted. 

“With but very few exceptions, pen- 
sion funds are not on a sound financial 
oy actuarial basis. 

“This means uncertainty, financial 
storms, experiment, reorganization, fail- 
ure, disaster, and all that such things 
entail. It means a building of air cas- 
tles; a bursting of bubbles. 

“Most pension funds are compulsory 

that is, emploves are compelled to 
contribute—and = on the employers’ 
terms. 


Abridgement of Freedom 


“This is un-American. This is force, 
ind is, in a sense, an abridgement of 
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the freedom of employes. Very often 
it is a means of selling gold bricks to 
employes. It is a means of compelling 
employes to do what they very often 
would not and should not do were they 
to have a free choice. 

“All pension funds, strictly speaking, 
are contributory—that is, the employes 
contribute all that constitutes them. 

“Nominally, some funds are ‘contrib- 
utory’ and some are ‘non-contributory.’ 
Actually, all of them are contributory. 
For, in the sense that pensions are but 
deferred compensation, they are for 
services rendered. This compensation 
not having been paid when the service 
was rendered (or having been partly 
paid and then deducted as ‘contribu- 
tions’) the full cash value thereof. be- 
longed to the employe but was exacted 
from him for future pensions. 

“Almost all pension funds discrimi- 
nate unfairly against those who cease 
tc be employes. 


Calls it Robbery 

“It is doubtful whether there are 
three funds that give back to such an 
employe his real cumulated contribu- 
tion. Many funds—the so-called ‘non 
contributory’ ones in particular—give 
such an employe not a cent. [This is 
rebbery, pure and simple.}] Many funds 
allow him his ‘nominal’ contributions. 
but without interest, which often is as 
much as the ‘nominal’ contributions 
Some few do allow him ‘nominal’ con- 
tributions plus interest. 

“Pension funds (that is, the discrim 
inatory kind) are enslaving—therefore. 
immoral, and economically and socially 
wrong. , 

“Think how easy it is for employers 

and politicians 
long in service when 
realize that their pensions—their 
very often—are conditioned upon the 
remaining employes. 


to enslave employes 
those employes 





Governmental Funds 

“Pension funds of governmental 
units (States, counties, cities, ete.) ars 
governmental funds and may be divert 
ed to other than their original purpos 
es. Such has been done. 

“Contributions made by an employe 
in anticipation of a pension do not be 
long to him. He has neither any vest 
ed interest nor any contractual right in 
any part of the fund (except for pen 
sions or other payments that have ac 
crued or become payable.). His interest 
is an expectancy only—an expectancy 
such as he has in unearned future sal 
ary—an expectancy that a law can al 
ter, revoke, or destroy completely. 

“Contributions (so-called) are actu 
ally reductions in  salary—supreme 
courts have said so. 

“Pensions, if granted, are gratuities 
bounties—and may be discontinued by 
law, leaving recipients without redress 
of any kind.” 

HUEBNER’S BOOK 
Text Book of Life Insurance Issued By 
D. Appleton & Co. This Week 
To Sell for $2 

The Eastern Underwriter has re 
ceived from D. Appleton & Co., pub 
lishers, the interesting and instructive 
book on life insurance, prepared at the 
suggestion of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, to be used as a 
comprehensive textbook adapted to the 
needs of classroom instruction for be 
ginners of the study of life insurance 
n colleges and high schools. 

There are thirty-two chapters of the 
text grouped into five parts, dealing 
respectively with the “Nature and Uses 
of Life Insurance,” “Science of Life 
Insurance,” “Special Forms of Life In 
surance,” “Organization, Managemer 
and Supervision of Legal Reserve 
Companies,” and “Important Legal 
Phases of Life Insurance.” 

It is a volume that has been much 
needed and will undoubtedily be popu- 
lar in schools. 

Copies can be secured at the head 
quarters of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, 56 Pine street 
The book sells for $2.00 a copy 
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CHILDS IN CHARGE OF AGENTS 


COLUMBIAN NATIONAL CHANGE 








William C. Johnson Resigns as Vice- 
President and General Manager— 
Resignation a Surprise 


The Columbian National announced 
this week that William C. Johnson, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Company, has resigned, “the resig- 
nation taking effect as of September 
24th last.” At the same time it is stated 
that President Arthur E. Childs will for 
the time being add to his other duties 
the direction of the agency force. 

A Mysterious Communication 

The resignation of Mr. Johnson came 
as a surprise, particularly as the insur- 
ance newspapers received the third 
week in September an anonymous arti- 
cle from Boston reading as follows: 

William C. Johnson, previously 

manager of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life at New York, and well known 
throughout the country because of 
his representation of agency inter- 
ests at Albany during the Arm- 
strong investigation and the ad- 
ministration of Governor Hughes, 
became vice-president and general 
manager of the Columbian Nation- 
al, five years ago. The interven- 
ing five years have witnessed many 
disturbances of business conditions 
in the United States, and have not 
been the best possible time for the 
upbuilding of a young life insur- 
ance company. The growth of the 
Columbian in the past five years, 
as is shown by the accompanying 
figures, is accordingly an unusual 
example of what can be accom- 
plished by a keen knowledge of 
the business and untiring industry 
when applied by a capable field 
man to the problems of company 
development. 

There followed figures showing that 
the Company had grown from $37,000,- 
000, insurance in force to $69,000,000 in- 
surance in force in the five years men- 
tioned, and the assets in the same peri- 
od had grown from $5,686,000 to $11,- 
250,000. 

The natural assumption from _ the 
article was that Mr. Johnson had been 
responsible for these results. This ar- 
ticle was published by many insurance 
papers after September 24, the date 
when the Columbian National says Mr. 
Johnson’s resignation became effective. 
The author of the article is unknown, 
but the natural presumption is that he 
was not unfriendly to the former man- 
ager. 

Mr. Johnson made a fine record with 
the Phoenix Mutual Life and before 
that was with the Mutual Reserve. He 
is a well-known writer on i? *urance and 
economical questions. His future plans 
have not been divulged. 

Career of Mr. Childs 

The news that President Childs will 
take charge of the agency force will be 
well received by agents of the Com- 
pany, because he is not only one of the 


best educated and cultivated of the life 
insurance presidents, but has a splen- 
did knowledge of the insurance busi- 
ness, is a diplomat and unusually popu- 
lar with the field force. He was edu- 
cated at McGill University, Canada, 
taking the degree of B. S., later receiv- 
ing the degree of M. S. at the Central 
Technical College in London, later be- 
ing made a fellow of the college. For 
twenty years he was engaged in the 
application of electricity to lighting, 
traction and power transmission. He is 
a member of several engineering socie- 
ties. He became a director in the 
Columbian. National in 1907, and in Feb- 
ruary of that year was elected vice- 
president, and in October was elected 
president. 


TAX RATE OF FORTY PER CENT. 





Penn Mutual Life Shows Tax Charge 
Borne By a Premium Residue of 
$1,351,036 





In 1914 the Penn Mutual Life receiv- 
ed from policyholders a premium in- 
come of $22,285,121, and it paid a total 
premium tax of $338,013. Tracing the 
origin, course and destination of the 
premiums, it is found that they came 
from the policyholders into the tempo- 
rary custody of the company, and that 
a large amount of them was immediate- 
ly distributed to the policyholders, as 
follows: 


For death claims .......... $7,366,385 
For matured endowments 1,978,537 
Pe CN 55s ne ciwe a sc0 ee 433,365 
For notes voided by lapse .. 125,898 


3,650,211 
3,413,240 


For 
For 


surrender values 
dividends of surplus 


Total paid policyholders . .316,967,636 


In discussing this the Penn Mutual 
says: 

“Avoiding all mental complications 
in following the money from the pock- 
ets of all policyholders to the pockets 
cf some policyholders, we are to re- 
member that it went into the com- 
pany’s treasury and out again, nearly 
one-half of it going to the representa- 
tives of those who died. Adding the 
cost of administering this trust, inci- 
dent to the employment of thousands 
of persons engaged in gathering, pro- 
tecting and distributing this money, 
brings the total out-go in 1914 to $20,- 
934,085, which is equal to .9842 of the 
total premiums collected in that year, 
disbursed in satisfaction of the com- 
pany’s contract obligations and in de 
fraying the expenses of its extended 
service. From this it should be clear 
that the tax-charge must be borne by a 
premium-residue of $1,351,036—an ap- 
parent tax rate of 40 per cent.!” 








T. B. MACAULAY PRESIDENT 

T. B. Macaulay was unanimously 
elected president of the Sun Life of 
Canada to succeed his father, who died 
at the age of eighty-two. Frederick G. 
Cope, associated with the Sun Life 
since 1889, was elected secretary. There 
will be no change in Company policies. 


DISPUTE KANSAS CITY LOSS 


WAS A. PELTZER A_ SUICIDE? 





Real Estate Dealer Carried $432,000 
Life and $85,000 Accident— 


Irregular Trust Deed 


Theodor A. Peltzer, the prominent 
Kansas City, Mo., real estate dealer 
who was instantly killed recently by 
falling or jumping from a high office 
window, was insured for more than 
half a million dollars and the compa- 
nies will begin suit to avoid payment, 
alleging that they are not liable. 

The greater part of the life insur- 
ance, of which the Aetna has written 
$100,000, or about one-quarter of the 
total, was taken out less than a year 
ago, and a few of the accident policies 
were written about two months ago. 
The beneficiary on almost all the poli- 
cies was the Theodor Investment Com- 
pany, in which Mr. Peltzer was associ- 
ated with his sister and ‘wo brothers. 

How Insurance is Divided 

Mr. Peltzer’s insurance was divided 
as follows: 

Life insurance— 


che wd ee nhes tae wees $100,000 
PIE Sohie ii'5d 0-0 Gbs Sena 100,000 
SE - ctcnn si tteweie die wewneds 50,000 
Massachusetts Mutual........ 50,000 
Ramses Clty LAG. 2c cc uccvcwes 25,000 
PEE. 5 cnn oen se esevsenneees 25,000 
po 25,000 
Massachusetts State Mutual... 25,000 
DUEL. Sacvcesescusessvws 10,000 
PE SOO iis o4 6000 vena ao’ 10,000 
ee et eee 5,000 
Mutual, New York............ 5,000 
DE Gs ite bes cectwamde 2,000 


SED. isu scien eae Scere $432,000 
Accident insurance— 
London Guarantee & Accident. 
Aetna Accident & Liability.... 
Standard Accident............ 
Maryland Casualty............ 


$30,000 
15,000 
15,000 
15,000 


Fidelity & Casualty........... 10,000 
Business Men’s Accident...... 5,000 
OEE Kinde eeu Sawesna wanna $85,000 
Although, under the Missouri law, 


suicide is no defense on either life or 
accident policies, the companies are 
considering basing their stand on other 
allegations which may total more than 
$500,000, and which it is said has been 
carried on by means of irregular deeds 
of trust and other instruments. 
Action Last Summer Recalled 

As late as the summer of 1914 Mr. 
Peltzer declined suggestions for more 
life insurance, but he then began seek- 
ing it. The Equitable, which had re- 
ouired the reports of two doctors be- 
fore issuing the policy in December, 
declined to increase the amount to $75.,- 
000 last spring, but not on physical 
grounds, as Mr. Peltzer had recently 
passed several physical examinations 
very satisfactorily. It was the conten- 
tion of the Equitable that he was al- 
readv carrying all the life insurance 
that his business warranted. 


Even at that time, however, there 
was no indication in any quarter of the 
duplication of deeds of trust later re- 
vealed, or that Peltzer was not in sound 
financial condition. Until the beginning 
ot the revelations, Peltzer was consid- 
ered a conservative business man and 
stood high in his community. 


SUB-AGENTS’ CONTRACTS 





Letter To Agents of Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life Written By Syracuse 
Manager 





The Syracuse general agency of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life has written 
the following letter about sub-agents’ 
contracts to its agency force: 


District and other agents are cau- 
tioned not to make contracts with sub- 
agents lightly. An agent who does 
nothing is worse than none at all. Of 
course it is true that no one can tell in 
advance, with certainty, who will suc- 


ceed and who will fail, but the best 
possible investigation should be made 
in each case and under no circum- 


stances should a contract be made un- 
less the sub-agent is ready to go to 
work, nor should a contract be made 


without some plan for work. A new 
agent should have a pretty clear un- 
derstanding in advance what is ex- 


pected of him and how he is expected 
to go about it. 


Above all a contract should never be 
made for the purpose of securing a sin- 
gle easy application—say, for instance, 


from a brother or near friend. Such 
agents are almost without exception 
utterly worthless as to further busi- 
ness. They never get any more appli- 
cations. 

Again, agents, other than district 
agents, are cautioned not, under any 
circumstances, to close  sub-agents’ 
contracts without first consulting the 


general agent, who of course has pow- 
er to refuse to sanction such contracts. 


The reasons for this are 
The general agent may have 
plans as to such territory. 
have information about 
sub-agent which would 
tract undesirable and 
agent has no knowledge. There are 
many other reasons which might be 
mentioned but these will suffice. 


With the best intentions several 
agents have, at times, made such con- 
tracts, which have seriously embar- 
rassed the general agent hence this 
kindly reminder. 


District agents are, of course, ex- 
pected to develop the several fields for 


plain. 
other 
He may 
the proposed 
render a con- 
of which the 


which they are held responsible. In so 
doing they will naturally make con- 
tracts with sub-agents, but even dis- 


trict agents will often find it it to their 
advantage to consult with the general 
agent before making contracts, and at 
any rate they should always exercise 
great care in their selection of men as 
suggested in the earlier part of this 
article. 
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D. P. KINGSLEY’S PEACE PLEA 


CONTRASTS WAR AND INSURANCE 


International Enforcement of Peace 
Will Stop Stupid Destruction of 
Life and Property 





Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
New York Life, used the European War 
as a text from which to make life in- 
surance comparison in responding on 
behalf of the World’s Insurance Con- 
gress to addresses of welcome by the 
Governor of California and the Mayor 
of San Francisco. 

Insurance is ordinarily regarded as a 
device by which life, property and busi- 
ness are protected against the vicissi- 
tudes of time and circumstance, he 
said. It is much more than that. It is 
a destroyer of prejudice and the enemy 
of a dangerous kind of ignorance. It 
appeals to the mass feeling, to those 
impulses which foreshadow the ulti- 
mate achievement of human solidarity. 
In its offices and on its streets the 
peoples of all lands and of all races 
meet and mingle daily. It is a world- 
exposition “whose doors never close. 


Insurance a Protest Against War 


Against the methods which resulted 
in the existing European horror insur- 
ance has always been a warning and a 
protest and has always suggested a 
remedy. It has been a warning and a 
protest because it has taught the in- 
sufficiency of the unit of anything— 
whether that unit be a man or a busi- 
ness or a nation. It has suggested a 
remedy not only because of the billions 
which it has distributed (and is dis 
tributing now) in alleviating the trage- 
dies of life but because it has taught 
and practiced the doctrine of co-opera 
tion, in which lies the greater portion 
of any existing and reasonable hope 
that our civilization may not after ail 
be utterly overwhelmed. 

In the struggle for existence insur- 
ance is a device by which present 
strength unites to protect society 
against the weakness that lurks every- 
where. 

Insurance isa perpetual warning that 
nationality as a basis for civilization is 
insufficient. Civilization has broken 
down because its units—the nations— 
could severally no more carry thetr in- 
dividual risk than a man can carry the 
risk of his own mortality. If each 
great nation had a world completely 
to itself, the problem might be differ 
ent. But our problem is gravely com 
plex. Here are eight great powers and 
several times that number of lesser sov- 
ereignties, each struggling and devel 
oping on the theory that they sever 
aily are substantially alone in the 
world. They recognize the existence 
of other powers through contracts call 
ed treaties. The morality of these trea 
ties is historically shown to be little 
better than the “honor” which exists 
amongst bullies and thieves. They are 
necessarily interpreted by their mak 
ers and not by an impartial court, be 
cause there is no such court, and can 
be none under the existing doctrine of 
sovereignty. 

Radical Re-organization Necessary 

The nations have, therefore, lived in 
ternationally in an order where the 
hazard was greater than the normal 
hazards of life and business. Jt could 
hardly be called a hazard at all: it was 
a certainty. This world struggle was 
inevitable, ‘unless radical reorganiza 
tions of international relations were 
agreed to, unless some plan of inter- 
national insurance could be establish- 
ed. Little, however, was done. The 
god of unconditioned sovereignty was 
everywhere worshipped. Nationality 
impinged on nationality. The world 
grew smaller. The international im 
pact grew heavier. Germans saw the 
significance of the doctrine of sov 
ereigniy in the time of the Great Fred 
erick. They began to get ready. The 
other European nations did not see the 
true significance of the situation and 
prepared only half-heartedly for a 


struggle upon which they never really 
expected to enter. 

No nation took the lead in a move- 
ment to insure the perpetuity of all 
through assured peace for all. Ger- 
many, logically following the doctrine 
of sovereignty, deliberately prepared 
to impose her civilization on the entire 
world. The other nations built up tre 
elaborate fabric of their peaceful prr- 
poses without adequate preparations to 
defend that structure by force on tne 
one hand or a program of world-ce. 
operation to preserve it on the other. 

Germany aimed to insure herself by 
her might, which spelled world domin- 
ion and could mean nothing else. The 
other nations denied any ambition tor 
world dominion and at the same t'me 
utterly neglected, to protect their in- 
tegrity through co-operation, ‘The so- 
called Allies have neither lived up to 
the logic of unconditioned sovereignty 
nor prepared the world for its opposite 
through international insurance. 


Government a Great Insurance Com- 
pany 

The government at Washington, 
whatever else it is, is a great in- 
surance company whose chief function 
is to guarantee the peace and integrity 
of the States. It follows precisely the 
principles which underlie all sound in- 
surance. Why do California and New 
York exist as commonwealths to-day? 
Would they probably exist but for the 
Federal Union? Have they lost any 
dignity or power or happiness or peace 
because they have duly subscribed to 
the great insurance compact of 1:89? 
Would the nations fare differently if a 
like compact were made under the Fed- 
eration of the World? 

When someone remarks that we must 
travel a. long way forward before we 
reach such a federation, it becomes 
pertinent to reply that we have trav- 
eled a long way backward within four- 
teen months and at infinite cost. If 
the constructive forces of the world, 
as they existed on August 1, 1914, could 
have been brought into co-operation, 
if the bigotry that skulks behind what 
we call patriotism could have been ex- 
orcised, if human rights and not na- 
tional sovereignty could have been 
made the supreme purpose of civil so- 
ciety, the distance which then sepa- 
rated us from a condition of interna- 
tional civilization and world peace, real 
peace, lasting peace, would have been 
shorter than that already measured in 
the existing plunge towards chaos. 

Stupidity 

The man who doesn’t insure his life 
and his property and his business we 
rate as stupid. Sovereignty is to every 
citizen a menace as real as that of the 
vicissitudes of life, an enemy as certain 
and cruel in its average action as hu- 
man mortality. Yet self-governing 
men, men who otherwise think and 
look facts in the face, make little or no 
provision against its operation. In 
seeking for a word which describes the 
condition of mind of the average citi 
zenship of the world in its attitude to- 
ward sovereignty, that word “stupid” 
fits better than any word I know. 

For the common man to allow his 
sovernments to force him to kill and be 
killed for no sufficient reason is stupid; 
for him to become obsessed with the 
idea that the peoples of other nations 
want to wrong him is stupid; for him 
to believe that it is his duty to slay his 
fellows and destroy their property is 
stupid; for him to raise up sons with 
infinite pains and at heavy cost to have 
those sons fed to cannon is stupid: for 
him not to see through the designs or 
unconscious errors of politicians and 
rulers is stupid. 

Two Types of International Peace 


Insurance 

There are two types of international 
peace insurance, one already establish- 
ed, the other to be established: 

First. Peace insurance based on 
might,—expressed generally in a great 
standing army and a powerful navy. 

Second. Peace insurance based ona 
League or Federation, to which the na- 
tions shall have delegated such author- 
ity as will enable it to enforce peace 
internationally, 
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BUSINESS CAN’T EXIST 
WITHOUT AGENCY CORPS 


INSURE 





PRACTICAL WAY TO 





History Shows That Life Insurance 
Without Agent Has Been a Failure 
to Date 





By C. W. Scovel, Pittsburgh 

The only practical way of insuring 
the people (whether individually or in 
groups) is by the use of agents. There 
is no third alternative that offers either 
a record of past success or the slight- 
est prospect of future success. I have 
no hesitation in affirming broadly that, 
so long as human nature remains the 
same, no scheme (short of governnient 
compulsion) for spreading life insur- 
ance among the whole people, without 
agents, will do much more towards 


that great end than the few smali re- 
ligious sects without preachers will do 
towards evangelizing the world. 


That is a strong statement. Is it 
true and provable? Is the agent really 
indispensable? As far as the past can 
answer, the entire record’ sbouts 
“Yes!” For the past 150 years the 
companies and their agents, national 
and State governments, and sundry 
philanthropic bodies have tried out 
every kind of plan they could think of 
to spread life insurance with a mini- 
mum of soliciting or none. In particu- 
lar, every agency manager, at home of- 
fice or branch office, and every solicit- 
ing agent in the field, has made it his 
business to experiment with any likely 
idea that might result in writing in- 
surance a little more by wholesale, so 
to speak; without so much personal in- 
terviewing of each man by himself. All 
these attempts have either failed or 
had pitifully small success, in compari- 
son with the results obtained by pres- 
ent methods. 


Doing Without Agents 


The idea of doing without agents has 
been exemplified by the oldest British 
company since 1762; by the British 
government's postoffice insurance. sys- 
tem since 1864; by the Canadian civil 
service system for several decades; by 
the Massachusetts savings bank plan 
for eight years; by the Wisconsin State 
Insurance Fund for three years; and 
by an American company, trying to uo 
a mail-order business by advertising, 
for ten years. These are typical in- 
stances, each the least unsuccessful of 
its kind. Without exception, the re- 
sults in insurance actually written have 
been simply lamentable—affording ab- 
solutely no promise of future success 
upon anything like the scale of the 
agent’s results. Scores of single agen- 
cies are regularly writing in their lim- 
ited districts more insurance, and on 
more people, than any one of these pre- 
tentious efforts has in its best year 
written throughout its entire county or 
State. In certain of these instances 
the expense has been disappointingly 
high, in spite of aid from the State or 
other sources. In some of them the 
lapse rate has been enormous, making 
the mortality excessive, and pointing 
the need of the agent’s service to keep 
the insurance in force after once writ- 
ten—a cardinal point commonly over- 
looked by outside critics. 

The whole past record shows bevond 
question that life insurance without the 
agent has been thus far a dismal fail- 
ure, as regards any idea of spreading 
it throughout the population. Will it 
always be so? Is agentless life insur- 
ance a problem that may yet be solved? 
Or is there something in the nature 
of the business and in the nature of 
man, that will always make the agent’s 
service indispensable? I think there is. 


Procrastination 
Every experienced agent will tell you 
that his main task with almost every 
man, of every class, is to get him to 
the point of action, to overcome his 
peculiar habit of procrastinating in this 


been cut more than twice as deeply as 
the other items of expense. In 1914 
particular matter of taking out life in- 
surance. 

Now, there are three important acts 
which, more than any others, men put 
off instinctively, habitually. They are: 
making one’s last will and testament; 
making one’s peace with God; taking 
out life insurance. All three ars de- 
layed for the same reason. As to each 
of them a man’s fixed mental attitude 
is “some time before I die.” But his 
own death is, in every man’s mind, the 
remotest contingency, the farthest limit 
of time. His hopes, his plans, his acts, 
are all based upon the assumption that 
he will live on. As long as human na- 
ture abides very few indeed will ever 
provide “taday” against that far-off 
contingency of death, except they be 
influenced from without. That influ- 
ence must be a personal force and it 
must be brought to bear, strongly, per- 
sistently, and with every legitimate va- 
riety of attractiveness and persuasive- 
ness, to stem the full tide of buoyant 
life that bears man along all his lines 
of thought and action directly away 
from the idea of his own death. 

Herein lies the inherent necessity for 
the agent. Mere opportunity, passive 
attractiveness, even sense of duty, is 
not enough. ‘An active personal force 
is needed to get men to act now in all 
those preparations for death. There 
being no agents to induce men to make 
wills, the State has from sheer neces- 
sity stepped in with its intestate law 
and made a will for every man who 
does not make one for himself. Other- 
wise, the great mass of men would die 
leaving all their property-rights in 
chaos. The clergy, with all the tre- 
mendously multiplied and varied agen- 
cies of religion, do the best they can, 
with greater or less success, to per- 
suade men to prepare for death. With- 
out their efforts, the great mass of men 
would die unprepared. So it is with 
regard to life insurance. Voluntary in- 
surers have never been, and never will 
be, one whit more plentiful than volun- 
tary converts. The need for the agent 
is rooted in the deepest traits of human 
nature. Without his service, the great 
mass of men would die uninsured. 


People Need the Agent 


The people need the agent, not only 
to start them in the way, but to keep 
them going year after year. The peo- 
ple need him as their guide, counsellor 
and friend in life insurance. They need 
his continuing assistance, to-day more 
than ever, to apply the modern income 
services and other policy provisions to 
their changing wants as life goes on. 
They need him throughout as the per- 
son close at hand to place confidence in, 
to personify to them the company, many 
miles away; and the benefits, many 
years away. The body of agents con- 
stitutes the actual priesthood of life in- 
surance. They are the apostles threugh 
whom the insurance salvation of the 
world must be accomplished, and they 
are the pastors charged with the per- 
sonal, daily ministry to all the insur- 
ance needs of their flocks. 

If the agent is rendering a service 
that is indispensable and socially in- 
valuable, one would naturally expect it 
to cost something. 

It is, however, the supposed cost of 
the agent—supposed to be much more 
than it is, and to be paid wholly out of 
the policyholders’ pockets, which it is 
not— that has caused people from time 
to time to try to do away with him. 
“Life insurance costs too much,” these 
good folks say; “and too much of that 
goes to the agents.” 


Only Necessity of Life That Has Ma- 
terially Reduced Its Cost 

As a matter of fact, life insurance is 
about the only necessity of life that 
has materially reduced its costs dur- 
ing the past fifteen years of rising 
prices—and this in spite of liberalized 
policies and heavier taxes. The total 
expense rate per premium-dollar for 
1914 was 11 per cent. less than in 1899, 
and 14 per cent. less than in 1889; while 
the agency expense rate showed a 21 
per cent. reduction for the fifteen years 


and a 28 per cent. reduction for the 
twenty-five years. The agent’s cost has 
his cost was only 12 5-10 per cent. of 
the premiums. This is far below the 
procurement cost in most lines of busi- 
ness requiring salesmen. That the 
agent is not overpaid is well attested 
by the facts that it is difficult to en- 
list recruits, and that the large majority 
of those that are enlisted become dis- 
couraged and drop out. 

Moreover, in procuring new insur- 
ance, the agent’s cost, moderate as it 
is, does not fall upon the old policy- 
holder at all as is commonly thought. 
True enough, some of the general sur- 
plus is likely to be used in obtaining 
new insurance; but the surplus so used 
has itself accrued from the mortality 
savings on the new business of the last 
three or four years, and the full amount 
is duly re-paid out of the like savings 
on that year’s business. These special 
mortality savings are due to the death 
rate being very low in the new group 
just after medical examination, and ris- 
ing gradually for five years or more 
before reaching the normal curve. In 
bringing in each year’s group, the agent 
thus brings in the money himself to 
pay his own commission, and yet leave 
a balance of roughly 15 per cent. or 
more of the 5-year savings on that new 
group, as sheer gain to the policyhold- 
ers at large. 


Agents’ Responsibility for 
Savings 


Mortality 


There is another and far greater kind 
of mortality savings created by the 
agent’s work. This is not widely 
known, even inside the business, and 
requires citation of my authority. It 
is perceived by a comparison of insured 
lives in the American and the British 
companies. 

This comparison is based on the ex- 
perience available in 1892, since which 
time the American total insurance in 
force has trebled and new business has 
doubled, while the ratio of the actual 
mortality to that expected has in the 
last fifteen years decreased by 13 per 
cent. If the figures could be had down 
to date, they might well show the mor 
tality savings in this respect to be much 
greater than the 20 per cent. calculated 
from the earlier data. 

Thus the ‘American agent has not 
only made our life insurance 3.6 times 
larger than England’s, but his hand- 
picked assortment of lives is saving 20 
per cent. and upward on the death 
claims being paid year after year. Pre 
cisely how much of that difference is 
due to the agent’s work cannot be fig 
ured out. Other elements enter in; but 
the agent is admittedly the chigf{ fac- 
tor, the only one even mentioned in 
the Britannica’s discussion. On last 
year’s death claims the amount saved, 
if 20 per cent., was 30 million dollars: 
if 30 per cent., 45 millions. And this 
is continuous year after year. There 
is lee-way enough in these figures to 
compute thé agent’s proportion on a 
higher or lower basis, and yet be quite 
sure that the amount thus saved by 
him on the general continuing mortal- 
ity, plus the balance of 15 per cent. or 
more on the initial 5-year mortality, al- 
ready referred to, must go a long way 
toward paying his own cost. 

Add to these two amounts the saving 
in lapses, which were about the great- 
est waste in the business, but have de- 
creased 50 per cent. in twent years, al 


most wholly through the agent’s con- 
tinuing service after first writing the 
policy. Add also the saving in the 
average Overhead cost per thousand dol- 
lars, due to the agent’s work in build- 
ing up the vastly larger volume of busi- 
ness in force. Then add the many dif- 
ferences between the expenses of com- 
panies as now conducted with agents, 
and those that would have to be incur- 
red if without agents, for such items as 
advertising, printing, postage, collec- 
tions, clerk hire, etc. If we could only 
figure out all these elements and add 
them together, I verily believe that the 
complete figures would nearly, perhaps 
wholly, equal the agent’s entire cost. 
Even though the precise amount can- 
not be figured, the actual Savings are 
being made; the real money is there, 
and is Known to be a great sum yearly. 

Thus the agent pays the great bulk, 
at least, of his own cost with money 
that he creates—money that could not 
be there if he were not—money that 
would otherwise be paid out in the 
higher mortality, waste and expense, di- 
rectly caused by his absence. That 
means that the agent’s indispensable 
and invaluable social service almost or 
quite pays for itself out of its own by- 
products. Its out-of-pocket cost, to the 
policyholders or anyone else, is noth- 
ing or next to nothing. 
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THE PROTECTION OF LIFE INSURANCE 


By E. W. Randall, President of Minnesota Mutual Life 


Company 








Life insurance educates children. 

Life insurance protects the family. 

Life insurance cultivates the habit 
of thrift. 

Life insurance makes provision for 
the inevitable rainy day. 

Life insurance pays debts and lifts 
the mortgage from the home. 

Life insurance gives repose to the 
rich and courage to the poor. 

Life insurance builds credit and re- 
establishes encumbered estates. 

Life insurance provides scholarships, 
endows charities and erects churches. 

Life insurance is full of human in- 
terest. It appeals to the hearts of 
men always. 

Life insurance preserves business by 
protecting the factors which make busi- 
ness a success. 

Life insurance builds estates and 
furnishes the safest medium for the dis- 
tribution of estates. 

Life insurance encourages the mar- 
riage of the prudent man and woman 
and lays the home foundation. 

Life insurance replaces hardships 
and adversity with ease and serenity, 
and peace of mind adds length of days. 

Life insurance is every day, common 
sense, intelligent business with a prac- 
tical spirit of understanding and co- 
operation. 

Life insurance certifies to a man’s 
love of family and deepens the love 
and respect which wife and children 
hold for him. 

Life insurance is universal in its 
beneficence. Its service is adapted to 
all classes and conditions of men. The 
poor need it. The rich demand it. 

Insures the Unexpected 

Life insurance insures the unex- 
pected. It lives up to its promises and 
pays all just claims promptly and un- 
ostentatiously. It is positive and 
permanent. 

Life insurance stands between the 
home and the enemies of its happiness 
and security. For co-operative service 
in home protection, it is the greatest 
institution in the world. 

Life insurance, by good conduct and 
large results, is constantly securing 
wider and better recognition. Legisla- 
tion is less hostile and supervision is 
more helpful and sympathetic. 

Life insurance has outgrown the orig- 
inal purpose for which it was instituted 
and has become a dominant factor in 
every department of life. It is admit- 
ted to be essential to the maintenance 
of the social, business and financial 
structure. 

Life insurance renders large public 
service. General taxation is lessened 
because of it. Fewer almshouses are 
needed. Old age for the beneficiaries 
of life insurance does not mean becom- 
ing a community charge. Children are 
educated—are given a fair chance in 
life—and good citizenship is assured. 

Life insurance has its “finished prod- 
uct.” Last year, more than five hun- 
dred millions of dollars were paid to 
the beneficiaries of life insurance. The 
full meaning in human comfort of the 
many individual payments in all parts 
of the country under all imaginable 
conditions, making up so great a total, 
is impossible of expression 

Unnecessary Burdens 

Life insurance should not be made 
to carry unnecessary burden Taxes, 
beyond the cost of supervision, are un- 
warranted. If it can be generally un- 
derstood that in life insurance as in 
everything else, the ultimate consumer 
pays the cost and that every dollar of 
added expense for the company means 
increased expense for the policyholder, 
the viewpoint of legislators will change. 
If men generally can be induced, 
through thrift and _ self-sacrifice to 


make secure the future of their fami- 
lies, they should be encouraged and 
not penalized by their government. 
Life insurance offers its service to all 
and bears the risk of life which no 
man can afford to carry alone. It needs 
no disaster on sea or land to em- 
phasize man’s helpfulness as an in- 


_ dividual. The law of averages and the 


deaths occurring from ordinary causes 
every day are sufficient. Each person 
should attach himself to a group suffi- 
ciently strong to meet the possible 
loss. This he does when he secures 
an insurance contract. To a family, 
the loss of an individual life may be 
a tragedy; to a group, it is but an in- 
cident in the work of the day. No one 
can say what a day may bring forth 
for the man who stands alone, but we 
know that the great current of life as 
a whole moves on securely in channels 
broad and deep. The danger to a single 
life is great. For the group, the ele- 
ment of danger does not exist at all. 


A Refuge for All Entitled to Its Care 

Life insurance is protection—a refuge 
for all entitled to its care. Those who 
have had frontier experience or have 
read of the struggles of the early pio- 
neers know about the community stock- 
ade. The walled enclosure, built by the 
scattered farmers working together, 
furnishes the security which the lonely 
cabin, no matter how full of hope and 
happiness in peaceful times, could not 
give when hostile Indians were on the 
war-path. As the frontiers-man built 
with joint labor the stockade which 
served for the protection of each and 
all, so the responsible men of to-day 
build, by joint effort, a solid wall of 
security behind which families can 
shelter when a foe, more relentless 
than savages, overtakes them. The 
building is a labor of love—of service 

the kind of labor strong men give 
gladly for the security and happiness 
of those dependent upon them. The 
contribution of any individual is small 

it would amount to but little by it- 
self—but when united with the contri- 
butions of his fellows, becomes suffi- 
cient for the safety of all. 


Life insurance, in its demonstrated work, 
s perpet progressive source of educa- 
for those who make the laws, for those 
super for executives in charge of its 





we f he agents who are its representa- 
tives in the field, for those who are insured 
nd for those yet to be insured. Beneficiaries 


should not be overlooked. They need educa- 
tion to make results permanent. The_inten- 
t i should be carried to a 


orary good. Life insurance 
is so applied. It educates 

if the children or their guardians so 
se f it. Among beneficiaries it may 











it ilabits, or it may encourage 
t per rit. It will protect the fam- 
tem or permanently, depending 
Ww proceeds of policies be 





are profitably invested. The 
intention of the insured must pass 
he purpose in it all 
W ! > effort of the insured 
will come naught. We have al! heard of 
i golden Cggs. The 
imagination, but has 
Each life insurance pol- 
paid, and properly in- 
oducer of golden eggs, 
f permitted to live and 
fatal now as in the 
who use carelessly the 

nsurance, are only repeat- 
nd again that old colossal blunder. 


Develops Sense of Responsibility 








Life insurance develops a sense of re spon 





| 

ity among its votaries. All executive offi- 

‘ feel it The relation of trust between 
I cyholders and the companies is so close 
nd the object to be attained so important 
that the t nstaking care and effort on 
the part « n hardly be avoided. Af- 
fairs of nt—cost of new business, 
expense rtality cost, interest earn- 
gs and r matters of an internal na- 
ture, as external conditions in which 


public is concerned, receive the 

closest study Results show it. Mistakes are 
few and failures are practically unknown. An 
increasing individual and _ public con- 
is manifest Carefully thought out 
laws have been helnful, and public super- 
vision in the main has been beneficial, but in 


(Continued on page 9.) 





State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


OF 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
INGORPORATED 1844 
BURTON H. WRIGHT, President 
January 1, 1915 


be eee ene $46,516,911.00 
EMME. cer cccsctscvsscécsscveccesse | MRSS 


Surplus (Mass. Standard)............. 3,200,924.66 
INSURANCE IN FORCE ..............$179,895,636.00 
Substantial gains made in all departments. 
New policy contract, embodying every up-to-date feature. 


Increased dividend scale in which all policies share. 
Occasionally we have an opening. 











EDGAR C. FOWLER 


Superintendent of Agencies. 





NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
Organized 1850 Purely Mutual 


JOS. A. DE BOER, President 


The National Life possesses an unexcelled asset and insurance composition. Its 
service to policyholders is scientific, prompt and complete, based absolutely upon a 
mutual and equitable practice. Its low mortality, high interest earnings and economy 
of management insure low net costs. Its liberal policies and practice commend it to 
field men as a guaranteed salesmanship proposition upon which they can readily and 
securely build. The sixty-fifth annual report, demonstrating these claims, will be sent 
to any solicitor, agent or manager on request. 


A. H. Gseller, General Manager, 149 Broadway, New York City 

M. H. Mullenneaux, Manager, Albany Trust Bldg., Albany, N. Y. 
Day L. Anderson, General Manager, 950 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bruce S. Johnson, General Agent, 1134 Granite Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 





NINE MONTHS OF PROGRESS 


Our delivered business for the first nine months of 1915 was the largest 
of any nine months in the 64 years of our history. It didn’t ‘‘just happen.” 
The reason:—Popular policies, low net cost, good literature, unexcelled 
assets, ever-increasing prestige, intimate relations between Home Office 
and Field. Ask any Massachusetts Mutual representative! 

We occasionally have an Agency opening. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1851 





Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 
Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


of Pittsfield, Mase. 
Inc. 1861 


New policies with modern provisions Attractive literature 
W. D. Wyman, President W. S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 








Extracts from Report of Examination of 


By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 
“Tt is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses.’’ 
**T beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition.” 
“*The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly and 


its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision.” 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 





THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1850 IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 1914 
ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 
Good men, whether experienced in life insurance or not, may make direct contracts with this 

Company, for a limited territory if desired, and secure for themselves, in addition to first year’s ¢om- 
ae ian, a renewal interest insuring an income for the future. Address the Company at its Home 

ce, 277 Broadway. New York City. 

JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 

CLARENCE H. KEASEY, Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co 
EDWARD TOWNSBSAD, Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 


FINANCE 
COMMITTEE ( WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
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Using Real Estate Experience as a 
Selling Talk—Different Plans 
Compared 


T. H. Sloane, General Agent of Missouri State 
Life, at Muncie, Recently Told Why 
He Sold Monthly Income 


“The continuous monthly Income Pol- 
icy is my favorite. The demand for 
such protection is great. 

“I took a clipping some time ago from 
the Cincinnati ‘Enquirer, dated May 
7. 1915. Here is a portion of the clip- 
ping that applies to Income Policy. 
‘Life companies are rapidly coming to 
a realization that their responsibilities 
te the policyholders do not cease with 
paying over the proceeds of the policy 
upon the death of the insured; since an 
investigation a few years ago by one 
of the large companies showed that 
over three-fifths, sixty per cent., of the 
proceeds of life insurance policies was 
dissipated within seven years. The 
principle has been growing that it is 
the duty of the company to preserve 
the proceeds of policies, in so far as 
lies in its power. Trust Fund and Con- 
tinuous Instalment settlements have 
been rapidly growing in favor.’ 

“Then I have another extract from 
the ‘Indianapolis News,’ of February 
8, 1914: ‘In 1913 the Federal Govern- 
ment indicted for fraudulent use of the 
mails 529 persons; arrested 497; con- 
victed 184; acquitted 12; those await- 
ing trial when this article appeared 
number 177; fugitives from justice 46; 
and 3 died before trial. It has been fur- 
ther ascertained by the post office au- 
thorities that the proprietors of fraud- 
ulent schemes which were put out of 
business during the year have obtained 
from the public no less than $77,000,- 
000.’ 

Shows Clippings to Prospects 

“I lay these clippings down before 
my prospect, if he is a business man. 
They set him to thinking. They are 
based on facts, and are the truth. 
These figures represent what was 
taken by the men who were caught, 
mind you; and do not take into ac- 
count those that got away. 

“There is no estate or fund available 
to men who want to perpetrate a fraud 
that is more accessible than life insur- 
ance money; because that part of a 
man’s estate is left in cash. The ordi- 
nary man leaving an estate has most 
of it already invested; all but his life 
insurance. And under the ordinary 
policy, he dumps out the total amount 
of his life insurance in cash to his wife, 
to go out and invest it; more, perhaps, 
than she or he himself has ever at- 
tempted to invest. 

Differences in Cost 

“Here is a little illustration I use 
with business men. I use this to show 
the value of the Income Policy, as com- 
pared with lump-sum insurance. I show 
them what the premium money will do 
in buying income insurance over what 
it will do in buying lump-sum insur- 
ance. 

“Take, for instance, at age 43 to 45, 
the premium on ordinary life, non-par- 
ticipating insurance is about $30 per 
$1,000. Based on a $3,000 annual pre- 
mium, at these ages, it will create an 
estate worth $100,000. That is, the 
business man who desires to leave a 
$100,000 estate deposits his $3,000 a 
year for that purpose. I estimate, and 
I have never had this questioned by 
bankers or other business men who 
have given it thought, that if this $100,- 


000 is paid out to the beneficiary in a 
lump sum, and before it is invested by 
the beneficiary, it depreciates 25 per 
cent., leaving $75,000, where the in- 
sured bought and paid for $100,000. 
Now, then, he has deposited his $3,000 
a year to create the $100,000 estate, at 
a cost of $30 per $1,000, but since $25,- 
000 has been lost, it makes it cost him 
$40 per $1,000 instead of $30. 


Income Bond Plan 


“Now, on the Income Bond plan, we 
will write him $100,000 of insurance, at 
a cost of $2,220, in round numbers. 
Where he would pay $3,000 for the 
same amount of lump-sum insurance, 
we write him the $100,000 of insurance 
for $2,220. We save him both ways. 
We save the chances of the $25,000 loss 
out of the estate; and we save him 
$780 a year in premiums or deposits. 
If he carried that policy for a period of 
twenty years the savings in premiums, 
at six per cent., would amount to $31,- 
000. The saving on the other hand is 
$25,000, because that chance of waste 
is eliminated; giving the man buying 
a large amount of insurance a $56,000 
saving on the money expended. 

“You might carry that out farther, 
on the basis of premiums paid in. $3,- 
000 will buy, at age 45, $135,000 of in- 
come insurance, or $100,000 lump-sum 
insurance estimated at $75,000 aftcr ihe 
depreciation. Therefore, we would in- 
crease his estate, with the same pre- 
mium payment, by exactly $60,000 by 
selling the monthly income insurance 
instead of the lump-sum insurance. 

“To the business man who has use 
for his money, there isn’t anything to 
life insurance except the protection, as 
I see it. There is nothing in it to him 
but protection; and that policy which 
continues that protection for years and 
years after his death, during the entire 
life time of his beneficiary, making it 
impossible for his beneficiary ever to 
be without an income after his death, 
seems to me the ideal policy. 


Doesn’t Use Expression “Instalment 
Policy” 

“In presenting the policy, I never 
call it an instalment policy. I approach 
a man like this. I tell him I am sell- 
ing Income bonds. An income bond is 
similar to life insurance; but it goes 
farther than an ordinary life insurance 
proposition, in that in the same stroke 
of the pen it insures his life, and gives 
him the benefit of overseeing the in- 
vestment of his insurance money and 
knowing what the income will be to his 
beneficiary. I then take the bond and 
analyze it. 

“Take the non-participating, ordinary 
life policy, commuted at $17,540. This 
is the policy that pays an income of 
$100 a month. The beneficiary will 
draw $100 a month for twenty years 
certain, or $24,000 as a minimum. If 
the beneficiary lives longer, she will 
draw more. For instance, if she lived 


sixty years she would draw out $72,000 
on that policy. Yet we charge for only 
$17,540 of insurance. I show him that 
he is buying $17,500 of insurance, but 
will get $24,000 as a minimum; and 
may get a great deal more. The differ- 
ence between these amounts, in no 
event less than $6,500, is a compound 
interest on his insurance money that 
he guarantees his beneficiary to get. 
He simply oversees that investment at 
the time he buys it. 
Farm Land Talk 

“In presenting the policy, I frequently 
make this further illustration. One of 
the favored investments in our part of 
the country is real estate. Our farm 
lands are worth about $150 per acre. 
(This argument can be used in any sec- 
tion, by placing the proper value on the 
land.) An 80-acre farm, therefore, in 
our part of the country, would cost 
about $12,000. After paying the cost of 
operation of a farm of that size, it 
would leave an income of about $300 
a year, or about $25 a month. It would 
cost $12,000 to produce that. Then to 
produce $100 a month income would 
require 320 acres, at a cost of $48,000. 
In other words, to get this income of 
$100 a month would require an invest- 
ment of >48,000. If it were paid out in 
twenty equal instalments as we would 
let it be paid on a monthly income pol- 
icy, it would require that he pay $2,400 
a year, in order to produce a piece of 
real estate worth that much money. 

“Now, at age 35, on the ordinary life 
plan we would sell him a policy for 
$443 a year. We would take that 
amount of deposit, and would create 
for him a contract that so far as the 
income to the beneficiary is concerned 
would leave exactly the same income as 
though he deposited his $2,400 annually 
on the real estate, and paid the interest 
on the deferred payments still unpaid 
Show him he can get the investment 
and the income, with a much smaller 
deposit than in any other known in- 
vestment; and the safest investment 
that money can buy.” 


APPOINTS H. B. HEYLMUN 


Harris B. Heylmun, formerly connect 
ed with the Wells Agency of the Provi- 
dent Life and Trust at Pittsburgh and 
later general agent of the Scranton 
Life at that city, has been appointed 
supervisor of agencies for the Germania 
Life Insurance Company of New York 
for a number of Middle Western States 
with temporary headquarters at the 
Company’s office, Union Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. This appointment is in 
line with the progressive policy adopted 
by the Germania for the development of 
its agency force. 

Mr. Heylmun is eminently fitted for 
organization work, having been in 
structor in Life Insurance Salesmanship 
at the Y. M. C. A. in Pittsburgh for 
several years. 





Representing 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘o/dest company in America”’ 
mean certain success for you. 








For Terms te Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34 NASSAU STRERT, NEW YORK, N.Y. 








THE 
First Mutual 


Chartered in America 


New England 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Operates on a full 3 per cent. Re- 
serve under Massachusetts Law, 
and offers the best possible se- 
curity, with a safe, equitable con- 
tract. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

Assets, Dec. 31, 


IOOU kceawepaas $70,163,011.03 
Liabilities ........ 65,159,426.58 
ee reer $5,003,584.45 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 

D. F. APPEL, Vice-President 

J. A. BARBEY, Secretary 

WILLIAM F. DAVIS, Asst. Secretary 
FRANK T. PARTRIDGE, Asst. Secretary 
MORRIS P. CAPEN, Asst. Secretary 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
220 Broadway, New York 

LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 








The “‘Home Life”’ 


The fifty-fifth annual state- 
ment of the Home Life Insur- 
ance Company, of which 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 
sents a record of substantial 
benefits to its policy-holders 
during the year and a solid 
growth in financial strength. 

Assets increased to $30,- 
631,248.70 after paying to 
policy-holders $3,110,507 in- 
cluding dividends of 


$571,024 


The insurance in force was 
increased by $4,533,420 and 
is now 


$120,893,433 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y¥. 











1865 --- Fifty Years Old --- 1915 





Unexcelled In 
Favorable Mortality 


AND 
Economy of Management 


The 
Provident Life 


and Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
Rates of Premium Extremely Low and 


still further reduced by 
Annual Dividends 
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[ Live Hints For Business Getters 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 
Income and General Efficiency 


=> 











A prominent jurist, 


A Prominent in discussing the 

Jurist’s Opinion value of life insur- 

on Insurance ance to an _ estate, 
said: 


“An insurance policy is the best form 
in which money can be invested for our 
friends who are left behind at death, 
and, generally speaking, about the saf- 
est that can be made. Of all the assets 
of estates which come before me in the 
courts, the insurance policy is the only 


one that does not shrink. You all 
know how real estate and personal 
property, stocks and bonds and mort- 


gages, shrink in value; how the finan- 
cial depression has reduced the value 
o? these investments as much as 50 per 
cent.; but, so far as I know, there has 
never been a case since I have been 
connected with the courts where an in- 
surance policy which was a part of the 
assets of an estate has paid less than 
one hundred cents on the dollar, and 
this tells us that it is the safest and 
best provision or investment that can 
be made for the family. It brings con- 
solation to the sorrowing family and 
enables them to take fresh hope. 

“These things convince me that the 
insurance policy is a fixture in the in- 
stitutions of this country. It has come 
to stay, and it will increase in its pow- 
er for good with the years, and it is to 
the credit of the wisdom of the country 
that this is so.” 


. . * 
Are you a college gradu- 
Clubbing ate? asks Will G. Farrell 
It Into of the Penn Mutual. Do 
Them you have a “Diploma” tell- 
ing people that you have 


had a training in some university, and 
that it “entitles” you to the considera- 
tion of men on that account? 

If you have—forget it. 

If you haven’t—don’t shed any of the 
briny and bewail your fate because ‘you 
were not permitted to spend or waste 
four years of good opportunity and 
young manhood in a college. 

A college diploma will not bring op- 
pertunities, nor “entitle” you to any 
which you don’t go after with a club. 

A classical education may help you 
to earn a living, and it may not. It’s 
all according to the kind of a you you 
are. 

If you are willing to work with all 
your might and study with all your 
soul, it will only be a few years before 
you will be in a position in this busi- 
ness to give advice, lend money or get 
@ pass to the poorhouse for a too-big 
majority of those who are now cram- 
ming for exams. and inhaling cigarette 
smoke in college. 

This is not to say that a college 
training to the right man is not a good 
thing, but it is to say that a majority 
of those who go to college depend upon 
their diplomas to get them easy snaps 
and when the snaps are not handed to 
them they drift into the class of “the 
educated fools” who eke out a poor 
living under the supervision and drive 
of the self-educated men who have to 
strain their brain and brawn to do the 
world’s work, because there are so few 
of them. 

You have chosen your work in the 
world. 

Go to it with your might, for you 
are supported in your choice by the 
fact that even the graduates of one of 
the best colleges in our land do bet- 
ter work and make more money at it 
than at any other occupation open to 
their choice. 

7 * * 

The case of Edward Til- 

Wealthy den, the wealthy Chicago 
Men and banker and packer who 
Insurance recently let all of his life 
insurance lapse and 

shortly afterward died, is cited by the 
Peoria Life as illustrating the need for 


insurance even by the wealthy who, 
can thereby cover all administration 
expenses and prevent unnecessary sac- 
rifices at a critical time in order to pro- 
vide a large cash sum for the estate. 

Perhaps these men of vast wealth 
can pull through without insurance, but 
the fact is that in many cases the ad- 
ministration of estates means a very 
heavy loss because of the necessity to 
sacrifice holdings. The market may be 
dull as it is now. There is no demand 
for securities as is the case in normal 
times. Life insurance money is paid in 
eash. It is the most liquid form of a 
man’s possessions except his checking 
account at his bank. Life insurance 
money enables the estate to be carried 
ou intact until it can be settled without 
loss. Here is a significant instance 
that recently was printed in the Wall 
Street “Journal”: 

At St. Louis the Mercantile Trust 
Co., executor of the estate of the late 
James Campbell, has sold the entire 
holdings of the estate in Wagner Elec- 
tric Co., 945 shares, at $125 a share. 
Sale of the stock was made necessary 
by the allowing of claims aggregating 
about $190,000 against the estate. The 
Wagner stock realized $118,129, and the 
balance will be made up from cash in 
the hands of the executor. 

It may appear rather strange that a 
large estate like the Campbell estate 
should have to sell securities to pro- 
vide for the settlement of claims, but 
James Campbell, unlike the majority 
of financiers, carried no life insurance, 
so that all moneys to pay claims 
against the estate must come from its 
assets. It is understood that the es- 
tate now has a cash income of about 
$20,000 a month, and also that there is 
a large amount of assets, like the Wag- 
ner Electric stock, which may be con- 
verted into cash on short notice. 

The Mercantile Trust Co., it is under- 
stood, stands ready to advance such 
cash as may be required to fight the 
suit now in progress against the estate 
for the purpose of removing the ex- 
ecutor and breaking the will of the late 
financier. 


7. a a 

An experienced life in- 
A Chain That surance agent who 
Lasted Over started in the business 


Fifteen Years more than fifteen years 

ago, had an interesting 
and instructive experience which strik- 
ingly demonstrates the success of one 
method of soliciting business. In tell- 
ing the manner of his entering the 
business this agent says: 

“When I first started in the business, 
among the men I worked on was a 
prospect for a good line of insurance. 
It took me five years to write him. His 
application was for $25,000. This was 
fifteen years ago. At that time he gave 
me a letter of introduction to a gentle- 
man whom I wrote for $10,000, later 
for $5,000, then for a $50,000 policy. I 
have also written his partner for a total 
of $38,000. Introductions received 
through these men led me on to a chain 
of more than a quarter million of busi- 
ness previous to last month. Last May 
I called on the partner. He had pro- 
mised me a policy on his wife payable 
to their children. He said that his 
wife was ready to take out $6,000 insur- 
ance. I wrote the application and had 
two income policies of $50 per month 
each issued in favor of the children. In 
June I delivered the income policies 
and canceled the original $6,000. While 
delivering them I wrote the husband 
for $25,000. He introduced me to a 
friend whom I wrote for $5,000. I de- 
livered that policy and another for $5,- 
600, and in addition wrote him for an 
income policy of $50 per month pay- 
able to his wife. This gentleman in- 


troduced me to his brother whom I 
wrote an income policy paying $50 a 
month. 


“In June, I again solicited the second 
gentleman in the chain. I wrote him 
for $50,000. He gave me letters to two 
friends, both of whom I expect to write 
within the next 60 days for $75,000 
total, and the chain is still pulling. I 
wrote another man whom I had written 
twice before, connected with the same 
chain, for $5,000. 


“In other words, a chain commenced 
15 years ago produced for me last 
month business amounting to $127,000, 
besides good prospects for $75,000 of 
business on entirely new people in the 
near future. 


“Another commenced about seven 
years ago, which has previously pro- 
duced over $300,000, brought me six 
applications during the month amount- 
ing to $83,390. A third chain started 
about eight years ago, which has pro- 


duced $150,000 of business, brought me 
in an application for $25,000. 

“These three ‘chains’ produced four- 
teen applications for $235,000 in June, 
and have produced about $1,100,000 in- 
surance for me to date (July 6, 1915.)” 

- * * 
Concentration is the 


The Case sun-glass that brings 

of all rays of efforts to 
Concentration the one point of suc- 
cess, says the Fed- 

eral Life. Concentration travels on a 


single track, but it is made up of a 
train that came from many tracks. 

It is the belt-line that connects all 
points. 

Concentration is like the gold in the 
ore that might be passed unnoticed un- 
til it has been smelted and refined. 

Concentration takes all the powers 
of the mind and puts them on the long 
end of the lever of effort. 

It assembles all faculties and shapes 
reason to serve it singly. 
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and appreciated 


The Company’s unique record for 
Safety, Service, and Saving, as told in 
previous advertisements, is being wide- 
ly recognized, winning everywhere the 
confidence and admiration of the in- 


This is proven by the continuous and 
increase 
submitted; 1915 to date showing a six- 
teen percent increase over the best pre- 

A. =vious record in the entire 


. A prominent Insurance 

\ Journal recently said—‘‘This 
tamous, low-costCom- 
pany 
wonderful results for 
its policyholders, who 
‘ere never better 
served than they are 


Central’s prosperity is 


its merit, but to the 
ability of the Ameri- 
can people to recog- 
nize and 
merit.”’ 


ing from thesecircumstances 


Agents. 


Che Union Central 
Life Jusuranuce Co. 
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Superintendent of Agents 
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ANGLO-FRENCH WAR LOAN 


STATEMENT BY TWO COMPANIES 








President Peabody Discusses Chicago 
Suit—New York Life’s Attitude— 
Hartford Participation 





The participation in the Anglo- 
French loan by some insurance com- 
panies and the probable participation 
by others has been the subject of news- 
paper comment the past week. In 
Chicago Olga H. S. Walsh, who-holds a 
$2,000 policy in the Mutual Life, has 
filed suit for an injunction in the Fed- 
eral Court, that city, seeking to enjoin 
the Mutual Life from investing any of 
its trust funds in these bonds. The 
Mutual Life has not purchased any of 
the bonds yet. Mrs. Walsh alleges in 
her suit that she understands the Com- 
pany contemplates making a $10,000,- 
000 investment. 

Views of President Peabody 

In a talk with a New York Tribune 
reporter, in discussing the Walsh suit, 
President Peabody of the Mutual Life 
said: 

“We have never thought of investing 
any sum like $10,000,000 in Anglo- 
French bonds. In fact, we have not yet 
invested a penny in them. The matter 
is under consideration, however, and it 
might be that we would decide to take 
$2,000,000 or $3,000,000 of the bonds as 
they are doubtless a good investment. 

“However, it would be entirely law- 
ful for us to invest $10,000,000 or any 
other sum in the bonds, within reason, 
if we saw fit to do so. There is noth- 
ing in the law to prevent our doing so 
without limit, as our company does 
business both in France and England. 
New York insurance companies doing 
business in these countries are permit- 
ted by law to buy their government 
bonds.” 

Allegations in Suit 

Walsh’s suit she names as 
Charles A. 

directors, 
Credit 
indi- 
were 


In Mrs. 
defendants the Mutual Life, 
Peabody, its president; the 
members of the Anglo-French 
Loan Commission, J. P. Morgan, 
vidually, and J. P. Morgan & Co., 
named as defendants. Frank S. Mon- 
nett, ex-attorney general of Ohio, who 
prosecuted the anti-trust suits in that 
State against the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, is attorney for the plaintiff. 





N. Y. LIFE AND FOREIGN BONDS 





Has Not Subscribed for Anglo-French 
Bonds or Recent German War 
Loan 
The New York Life has issued to its 
agents the following statement regard- 

ing foreign bonds: 

We have had many inquiries from 
agents and some from policyhold- 
ers asking whether it is the inten- 
tion of this company to purchase 
any of the foreign bonds—either 
German bonds or the bonds of 
France and England—now being of- 
fered for sale in this country. In 
order that all our agents and repre- 
sentatives may be posted we beg 
to state: 

That the policy of the company 
has always been to purchase bonds 
of foreign countries only for the 
purpose of meeting the obligations 
of the company in such countries. 
At present the company needs no 
additional bonds for this purpose. 








The company, therefore, has not 
subscribed for any of the Anglo- 
French bonds, nor for the recent 
German war loan. 

In making this statement we 
merely do so for the information of 
our agents and policyholders with- 
out intending in the least to reflect 
upon the value of these securities 
from an investment standpoint. 

Any newspaper statements about 
this company’s action respecting 
said bond issues, contrary to the 
above, are wholly untrue and with- 
out foundation. 





CAN BUY A.-F. BONDS 

Superintendent Phillips, of New York, 
has issued a ruling that “the prevalence 
ot war does not, in my judgment, make 
unlawful the otherwise lawful invest- 
ments of insurance corporations in the 
bonds of the belligerent powers, and 
does not impose any further or other 
power or responsibility with respect to 
investments upon the Superintendent 
of Insurance, except in so far as the 
value of particular securities may be 
thereby affected.” 





HARTFORD SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Th Aetna Life has subscribed 
$500,000 of the British-French loan. 
The Scottish Union & Nationa! has 
taken $350,000 of the bonds. The Aet- 
na Accident has subscribed for $100,- 
000; Hartford Steam Boiler, $50,000; 
‘Automobile Insurance Co., $104,000. 


for 





Protection of Insurance 
(Continued from page 6.) 


the establishment of this confidence, the steady 


and competent work of company officials has 
been the chief factor. But few men can be 
found now who are in any way afraid to 


trust their savings and their most serious ob 


ligations to the insurance company of their 
choice. Nothing could weaken confidence or 
injure the institution of life insurance more 
than the failure of any company to meet the 
reasonable expectations of its patrons at any 
material point. The obligation for the highest 
service rests squarely upon every company 
official. 

Life insurance has many by-products. The 
service rendered by the investment  depart- 
ments of the companies is one of thems 
Amounts collected in premiums is not sufficient 
to mature policies, but premiums collected, 
plus interest ez irnings are sufficient. The in 
vestment of these accumulated payments of 
insurance is necessary and the interest earn- 
ings are essential in the maturing of insur 
ance plans. The insurance companies, there 
fore, become an important source of money 
supply and serve those in need of mm wre cap 
ital—the man who desires to develop or en 
large his farm, or the man who a 1s a busi- 
ness block or a home as well as the men who 
build railroads or plan and carry out other 


large undertakings. An examination of the 


list bonds, mortgages and other securities held 
by insurance reveals a service in money su 

ply far greater than is generally supposed ti 
is probable that many of the large systems of 
business, so useful in country wide develop 
ment, could not have been financed at all ex 
cept ‘for life insurance service. The new San 
Francisco is a good illustration of this by- 
product. About $300,000,000 of the money used 


in the rebuilding of this wonderful city 
furnished by life insurance. 

ife insurance, with its brother organizations 
—liability, casualty and fire insurance organ- 
izations—are rendering tremendously import- 
ant service in many directions. The compa- 
nies insuring honesty in official positions and 
among employees protect organizations and em- 
ployees and furnish a strong incentive toward 
effective and honest service—helping in a large 
way to make business dependable and to in- 
culcate rules of honesty in all towed trans- 
actions. The casualty companies with their 
——- of safety first, teach people to live 
careful and to avoid accidents. It is to 
their advantage to reduce the number of the 
halt, the maimed and the blind to the largest 
extent. They want every man to be in the 
possession of his senses and to have two feet 
and two hands and to be efficient. The fire 
companies are teaching the proper construc- 
tion and care of buildings and the preven- 
tion ot waste. 


was 





THE 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


ii 7 | Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Of the People 
The Company By the People 
For the Peeple 


The Daily Average of the Company’s 
Business during 1914 was: 





626 per day in Number of Claims Paid 


8,040 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,708,728 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Increased and Revived. 


$305,754.00 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 


$161,826.87 
Assets. 








per day in Increase of 





JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE BUILDING 











ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST - LARGEST - STRONGEST 
Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1014; 
9600 eoeseoesecserececsces cece ‘ ‘ sees $11,138,324,57 
Lisbilities epee bOakee Ra eSeeeenSerereQhereh bated doenecens 9,410,670.62 
Capital and Surplus... 1,727,653.95 
Insurance in Force igsehuhvonawnbts 99,256,046.00 
Payments to Polic yholders since Organization, enene 5,428,933.48 


Is Paying its Policyholders over .......... $1,250,000.00 annually 
GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 





DETERMINATION and ENERCY 


never before encountered such OPPORTUNITIES for 


LIVE ACENTS 


as are offered by the Policy Contracts 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON 


General Agent 
Metropolitan District 


St. Paul Bidg., 220 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OF THE 
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OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 








Work And Win With Us 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 














ecamag ge | at its full value. 
Lioyp, M. 








Solicitors are like gizzards, no good without grit. 
ment and connect with some young company where you can find a future worth considering ? 
you have always traveled in, and look out into the wide world, you lack grit to make the first step, don’t you ? 
spring of success, but a mainspring has no force unless you wind it up. 
have ambition enough to desire a better position, and grit enough to go after it, you can spend the winter months in a country where 
the sun shines every day; where the roses bloom perpetually ; where frosts are ‘few and a freeze almost unknown. 
good position in a state where only eleven companies wrote as much as a million each last year 
behind every bush, and the first wail of a new born infant is not “hard times.” 
amount of ability you can obtain a connection with the Louisiana State Life Insurance Company, of Shreveport, Louisiana, that will 
That will mean promotion as rapidly as you are entitled to it and the 
The president of this Company is W. T. Crawrorp ; 
D.; Superintendent of Ageneies, W. M. Lrnpsey, all of Shreveport, La 


mean the realization of all your dreams. 





How many times have you promised yourself to cut loose from your present environ- 


When you climb to the top of the rut 
Ambition is the main- 
Grit is the key with which you can do the winding. If you 
You can secure a 
; where a competitor does not lurk 
If you have the grit to make a change and a reasonable 


capitalization of your 
Vice-President and General Manager, THomas P. 
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lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Sireet, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; B. F. 
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Entered as second-class matter Jan- 
uary 4, 1907, at the Post Office at New 
York, N. Y.; under the act of Congress 
of March 8, 1879, 


THE BLUE GOOSD 
thought that every insurance 
from Kennebunkport to Kanka- 
aad from Hong Kong to Honolulu 
kpew about the Blue Goose, but it 
seems that the late Austrian-Hunga- 
rian ambassador was right when he 
said that in Pennsylvania there were 
some men working in plants who did 
not know there was a war in Europe. 
The following letter speaks for itself: 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Oct. 15, 1915. 
Editor of The Eastern Under- 
writer: Will you please tell me 
what in blazes is the Blue Goose? 
I have read about it often and the 
insurance papers were pretty full 
of it last week, and yet I know 
no more when reaching the bottom 
of the column than I did at the 
top. I find that these reports are 
an irritating mixture of jargon and 
inanities. Can you enlighten me? 
BUCKSHOT. 
The Blue Goose is a social order of 
good-fellowship in West in which 
big hearts beat in unison and big souls 
communion. When we say 
West we limit the flight of the Blue 
Goose. It is rapidly defying geograpb- 
ical limitation and soon it may lay its 
eggs in the East. It’s the social side 
o* the Westerner that makes it worth 
while to live so far from Broadway. It 
is a quality which is often mournfully 
lacking in large Eastern cities, partic- 
ularly the metropolis where it is rare- 
ly that more than fire insurance 
men are seen together at lunch, unless 
they are talking business or indulging 
committee meeting. 
features of 
Blue Goose 
by the re- 
later 
Just 
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are in 
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adjourned 
the distressing 
the 
to 


in an 

One of 
basking 
gathering is 
ports of such gatherings which 
find their way into the papers. 
about the hardest thing to transfer to 
printer’s ink is a spirit of bonhomie 
and camaraderie. Du Maurier, Merger 
and Dumas could do it. They are dead. 


glow of a 


be chilled 


in 





AFTER THE WAR—WHAT? 

The entrance of several countries in 
the war arena has proved a set-back 
to optimists who have been prophesy- 
ing that the soldiers will be eating their 
Christmas dinners at home. But the 
war must stop some day and the wise 
insurance man must bring himself to 
face conditions that will exist after 
peace is signed. What are those con- 
ditions going to be? At the recent 
convention of the Investment Bankers’ 
Association of America former Senator 


Burton of Ohio gave his views, which 
conservative men should read. His 
conclusions as to the effect of the war 
upon capital available for investment 
follow: 

(1) An enormous decrease in capital 
available for investment. 

(2) A temporary shrinkage in the 
volume of commercial and industrial 
activities. 

(3) Higher average rates of interest. 

(4) A greater degree of discrimina- 
tion on the part of the investing pubiic, 
and, consequently, a wider disparity in 
the rates of interest among the various 
categories of investment. 

(5) Interest on certain high-grade 
bonds will decline. 

(6) The United States will obviously 
occupy a much more important position 
in the world’s investment market than 
formerly. 





GOLDEN WEDDING POEM 


Anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. E. G. Snow 
Inspires Commemoration of Event 
in Verse 


The following poem was dedicated to 
Elbridge G. Snow, president of the 
Home, and Mrs Snow upon the occasion 
of their fiftieth marriage anniversary. 
It appeared upon t'1¢ menu at their an- 
niversary dinner in Mt. Clemens, Mich.: 

Not those which come with cloud 

and wind which blows, 

But those for whom just fifty years 

to-day, 

The wedding bells pealed forth a 

merry lay. 


Though golden years bring silver 
to their brow 

Which then was golden, may they 
too endow . 

Their lives with golden hearts and 
sun’s gold ray 

To celebrate their golden wedding 
day. 


HARTFORD CHECK SIGNERS 
C. H. Remington Signs Name _ 6,000 
Times Monthly—Travelers Men 


Sign Names 8,000 Times a Month 





‘A curious Hartford reporter recently 
elicited the information that C. H. 
Remington, assistant treasurer of the 
Aetna Life, signs his name 6,000 times 
a month at the bottom of checks and 
other documents. C, S. Robbins and W. 
R. Slocum, cashiers at the Travelers 
office, sign their names 8,000 times a 
month between them. E. B. Peck, of 
the Connecticut General, signs his 
name 3,000 times a month. 

At the Metropolitan Life in New 
York City more checks are said to be 
signed than in any other insurance of- 
fice. By a machine ten signatures can 
be attached in the writing of one name. 
During vacation time the check-sign- 
ing alone is the hardest kind of hard 
work at No. 1 Madison Avenue. 


SENIOR ON PREVENTION 

The New York Council of the Na- 
tional Safety Council will meet at the 
Chemists’ Club to-night. 

Leon S. Senior, manager of the Com- 
pensation Inspection Rating Board, will 
talk on “The Economic Aspect of Ac- 
cident Prevention.” Victor T. Noonan, 
Director of Safety, State of Ohio, will 
talk on “How to Secure the Co-opera- 
tion of Workmen in the Reduction of 
Industrial Accidents.” 





AGENTS AND SPECIALS HUNT 
A recent hunting party near Ogdens- 


burg, N. Y., consisted of Thomas Di- 
neen and Ed. Smith, local agents of 
Ogdensburg; Wilbur Smith and J. H. 


Mayer, the Niagara; and Frank Owen, 
of the Yorkshire. Details of the hunt 
will be found in a special edition of 
“Forest and Stream.” 





[_ The Human Side of Insurance 








EDWIN B. 


Edwin B. Quackenbush is rounding 
out his tenth year as general agent of 
the Ocean Accident & Guarantee Cor- 
poration for accident, health and bur- 
glary insurance for Greater New York. 
Ten years is a long time in tenure of 
office for a metropolitan casualty insur- 
ance general agent, and the record 
stands out all the more prominently be- 
cause of the fact that the offices of the 
general agency have been at one loca- 


QUACKENBUSH 


tion during this decade, 92 William 
Street. There are more than 1,000 
agents and brokers placing business 


through this general agency. In results 
the general agency is one of the largest 


in the country for the lines of insur- 
ance represented. This success is 
based upon a dual foundation: the 


strength and popularity of the compa- 
ny and the personality of the general 


agent. There are few men in New 
York City who have such a large ac- 
quaintance as has Mr. Quackenbush, 
not only among insurance men them- 
selves, but with the great body of the 
people. 

Mr. Quackenbush began his career 


as a lawyer. He made a study of the 
law of contracts, becoming a specialist 
in that branch of law, particularly the 
law relating to contracts of insurance, 
which knowledge and experience later 
proved of great advantage in his gen- 
eral agency work. 

In addition to his knowledge of con- 
tracts Mr. Quackenbush by his energy, 
good nature and understanding of the 
requirements of brokers and agents has 
built up one of the strongest business- 


getting organizations for accident, 
health and burglary insurance in the 
United States. He has developed 
dozens of men, by finding out their 


gcod points and cultivating them. He 
is said never to judge a man on his 
personal appearance alone, as he early 
learned that an agent or a broker has 
one personality in dealing with a gen- 
eral agent, but often quite a different 
one in dealing with a prospect for in- 
surance. In Mr. Quackenbush’s judg- 
ment the lines of man’s mouth, the cut 
of his chin and the set of his eyes tell 
the story of character more accurately 
than the hang of a suit of clothers. 
* ¢ « 


Archibald A. Welsh, vice-president of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life of Hartford, 
opened a course of lectures on _ busi- 
ness subjects in the Hartford High 
School, this week, with a lecture on 
“Insurance.” 

see 

Joseph A. De Boer, who worked his 
way from newsboy to the presidency 
of the National Life of Vermont, has 
the sympathy of many hundred agents 
in his present illness. 





John Buchanan, the insurance news- 
paper syndicalist of the Hub, was a vis- 
itor on William Street this week. Mr. 


Buchanan is a gifted writer and a 
scholar, two qualities which do not 
often go together nowadays. He is also 


one of the few men who can quote 
Latin in every day conversation with- 
out stammering, blushing or shifting 
uncomfortably from foot to foot during 
the unloading of the classics. In ad- 
dition to helping put Boston on the in- 
surance newspaper map Mr. Buchanan 
reports at the Boston Globe’s office 
every day at 12 o’clock for orders. He 
is one of the reasons why the Boston 
Globe is so free of inaccuracies about 


the insurance business. 
” - * 


Raymond T. Mallery, an insurance 
agent in Olean, N. Y., who is with the 
Aetna delegation on the Coast, is also 
on his honeymoon trip. Early in the 
season he qualified for two Aetna trips 
to San Francisco. Then his engage- 
ment to marry was announced, there- 
upon Mr. Mallery proceeded to qualify 
for the third trip. Mr. Mallery was at 
one time with the Olean “Herald,” and 
he has been mentioned as Republican 
candidate for Sheriff. 

” . * 

Young E. Allison, editor of the Insur- 
ance Field, was one of the speakers at 
the recent dinner given in honor of the 
Indiana poet, James Whitcomb Riley. 
The toast of the insurance editor was 
“Our Southern Cousins.” Mr. Allison 
was born in Indiana, and in telling in 
characteristic fashion why he moved to 
Kentucky he said: 

“I found that there was no feasible 
or certain way of making a living in 
Indiana without working for it.” 

. - * 


Perez F. Huff, general agent for the 
Travelers in New York has just been 
notified by that company that he is now 
the ranking agent for production of 
business during the first nine months 


of 1915. This is a most creditable 
achievement when one considers the 
fact that Mr. Huff only joined the 


forces of the Travelers on June 3 this 
year. His progress since being a 
Traveler is as follows. On July 1, he 
was sixth in the list of producers for 
the United States, on August 1, he was 
third, on September 1, he ranked sec- 
ond, and in October he headed the field. 
* 


“Johnson” does not figure as promi- 
nently in the list of Boston underwrit- 
ers as it did four weeks ago. In that 
period two vice-presidents of Hub in- 
surance companies bearing that name 
have resigned. 

+ om - 

PLACED IN LONDON LLOYDS 

The policies covering the jewels of 
Senator McMillan, of Michigan, for the 
theft of which the assured has claimed 
$42,000, were placed in London Lloyds. 
Samuels, Cornwall & Stevens, of New 
York City, acted as brokers on the risk. 
The policies covered in Washington. D. 
C., and Massachusetts only. 





MAJOR C. B. CARR ILL 

Major Carroll B. Carr, secretary of 
the American Central Life, is in St. 
Luke’s Hospital, San Francisco, where 
he was operated upon for appendicitis. 
He was in San Francisco to attend the 
World’s Insurance Congress. 

Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
New York Life, prefaced his address 
at the World’s Insurance Congress, 
with the following aphorism: “The 
nation’s but the Guinea stamp—a man’s 
a man for a’ that.” 





J. M. Wilkinson, who has been assist- 


ant manager of the Colonial Life at 
Harrisburg, has been advanced to 
manager at Reading, succeeding J. 
Cunningham. 


October 15, 1915. 
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NEW TYPE OF COMMISSIONER 


ON VIEW 





DUNBAR, TENNESSEE, 





Once Made Fire Rates, He’s Not a 
Reformer and Has no 
Illusions 





Tennessee has a new type of insur- 
ance commissioner in William F. Dun- 
bar. For twenty years he was in the 
insurance business in the Arcadian sec- 
tion of Missouri, fifteen of those years 
being spent as manager of a fire insur- 
ance rating and stamping office. He is 
tall, lank, quiet, possesses a dry wit; 
and has no illusions either about the 
fire insurance business or about the job 
of insurance commissioner. He tells 
French dialect stories with an under- 
writing twist and says that the longer 
he has studied the insurance business 
ai close range the less he knows about 
it 

His First Appearance Before Agents 

His first introduction to a public out- 
side of Missouri and Tennessee was at 
the convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents in Indianap- 
olis. When presented to the agents at 
Indianapolis he talked without notes 
in a low, confidential tone, starting with 
a little shocker as follows: 

“The American agency system is on 
trial. There is a widespread opinion 
that you fellows get too much commis- 
sions for writing the business, commis- 
sions that you do not earn. The best 
evidence that there is such an opinion 
is the alacrity with which our conser- 
vative business men welcome and em- 
brace every new plan of insurance that 
is devised.” 

The agents moved about uncomfort- 
ably in their seats, waiting for the next 
shot. It came as follows: 

“There was a time when 
was an underwriter, 
sented both his 


an agent 
when he repre- 
company and his 
patrons. But, there has been a radical 
change. Now, the companies are un- 
dertaking to do the underwriting. The 
special agent accepts and inspects the 
business, which relieves the local agent 
of responsibilities, leading to the be- 
lief that if the company accepts busi- 
ness why it is good enough to write.” 

Several agents looked across at each 
other, evidently feeling that this talk 
was a little bit strong, but Dunbar, 
without paying much attention to his 
audience, continued: 

“There must be some reason why 
an outlaw can come into your city, pre- 
sent a cut-rate proposition to your lead- 


ing business man and get a willing 
ear.” 
A Little Balm 
Having unloaded a few other inti- 


mate thoughts, Mr. Dunbar took a more 
sympathetic tact. 

“I am not a reformer. I have not 
learned anything since taking this of- 
fice which would lead me to believe 
that I can revolutionize the insurance 
business. I know that there are men 
in the agency business who understand 
their business, who are a credit to it, 
who underwrite conscientiously, who 
never put a bad risk on their compa- 
ny’s books, who regard insurance as a 
profession, who help reduce the fire 
waste. They are the local representa- 
tives who should be protected by the 
resident agency laws. The drafting of 
a fair resident agency law is a most 
difficult task. If we make it too stiff 
why none of you could pass it; if we 
make it too lenient why everybody 
could qualify. My idea of agency qual- 
ification is that it must first insure 
character and honesty. Next it should 
require a rudimentary knowledge of 
the business. The legitimate agent 
will have all of my sympathy; I shall 
fight the subterannean outlaw agent 
with all the power at my command.” 


Fire Insurance Department 





In Tennessee there is no agency 
qualification law. It is a question large- 
ly of judgment whether a man gets a 
license. Regarding one ignorant agent 
who asked if he could be qualified Mr. 
Dunbar said: 

“I can swear you in. Nobody could 
qualify you but the Lord God, and he 
failed to do so.” 

As to just what the rudimentary 
knowledge of an insurance agent should 
be Commissioner Dunbar thought that 
if he knew the difference between short 
and pro rate it might help a lot. 

The ignorance of the assured regard- 
ing the insurance business came in for 
comment. Every business man thinks 
he knows something about fire in- 
surance—generally an overwhelming 
knowledge. 

“It's the old story of the man who 
never read a lawbook in his life,” said 
the Commissioner. “He will give you 
an answer instanter upon a question 
that might split the Supreme Court.” 

One of the French Dialect Stories 

Mr. Dunbar concluded his talk by 
telling of the mental struggles of an 
assured in the Arcadian country as he 
tried to comprehend the three-fourths 
value clause. At last he gave it up 
and wrote the following letter to Mon- 
sieur Le Compte, the local agent: 

“Policee received. Ze policee say if 
I burn, you pay me $1,500. Ze clause 
say, you will not. I want, Monsieur 
Le Compete, to be honest wiz you, but, 
my fren’, | cannot be honest wiz ze 
clause.” 

Welcome, Mr. 
place alongside of Mr. 
Barry. 


Dunbar, and take your 
James Victor 





SUCCEEDS W. W. LENNOX 





George Brinley Appointed Special 
Agent of Hartford for Eastern 
New York 





The Hartford Fire Insurance Compa- 
ny announces the appointment of 
George Brinley to succeed W. W. 
Lennox as special agent for Eastern 
New York, with headquarters at Al- 
bany. 

Mr. Brinley has heretofore represent- 
ed the Hartford as special agent in 
Central Pennsylvania and the vacancy 
created by his transfer to New York 
State has been filled by the promotion 
o: L. R. Titsworth, who for several 
years past has covered parts of Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, and Maryland. 





SANITARIUMS 
Adoption of a New Schedule 
Under Review By New York 
Association 
The Underwriters’ 
New York has under review 
tion of a schedule to be a modified 
form of the Summer hotel schedule, 
which will be used in rating resorts 
and sanitariums where no _ insane 
patients are kept. The adoption of this 
schedule is brought about by the dis- 
cussion over the Glen Springs sanitar- 
ium at Watkins, N. Y. 


Now 





Association of 
the adop- 





BROKERAGE RULE TO STAND 

There was an unusually large attend- 
ance at the meeting of the Fire Insur- 
ance Society of Newark, N. J., held Oc- 
tober 13. The proposal to amend the 
membership agreement by striking out 
Section 11, containing the brokerage 
rules, was defeated by a vote of forty- 
nine to two. 





Major A. White, president of the New 
York Plate Glass, has received a com- 
mission as regimental quartermaster of 
the 7th N. G. N. Y. with the rank of 
captain. Mr. White was formerly bat- 
talion quartermaster with a rank of 
first lieutenant. 
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F. V. BRUNS ON DEFENSIVE 


RAP AT SPECIALS’ CRITICISED 








Receives Sharp Letters Because of His 
Speech Delivered at Agents’ 
Convention 





The statement of Frederick V. Bruns, 
local agent at Syracuse, made at In- 
dianapolis last week, that he has not 
been helped by special agents in his 
career as the local representative of 
fire insurance companies, has caused a 
stir in the State. A friend of the in- 
trepid Syracuse man said this week to 
The Eastern Underwriter: “Some of 
the letters that Fred has been getting 
are written on asbestos, but he sticks 
by his guns.” 

‘An interesting development has been 
the receipt by Mr. Bruns of invitations 
from agents in several cities asking 
him to deliver his Indianapolis address. 
One of these invitations came from 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc 


$336,833.63 
89,346.86 
200,000.00 
34,163.93 


Assets 


Surplus 


Louisville. Mr, Bruns has not decided 
yet whether to go on a speech-making 
trip or not. 

Special agents seen by 
Underwriter say that Mr. 
tirely wrong in his conclusions. 
declare that the special agent is not 
only the adviser of the local agent, but 
assists him in every way. 


The Eastern 
Bruns is en- 
They 


“Did you ever stop to think of the 
equipment that a successful special 
agent has to have?” asked one of the 
specials. “Just think what he has to 
know about clauses, rates, electricity, 


manufacturing, architecture, water sup- 


ply, fire departments and the fine points 
of competition. Why some of the spe- 
cials up-State are walking encyclope- 


dias, and to say that they can call upon 
local agents without their visit being a 
sheer asset is all foolishness. 

“Now, the truth of the matter is that 
there are hundreds of agents in this 
country who are so poorly equipped for 
their job that it is amazing. And these 
local need the special every minute.” 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Inc, 1870 


$173,450.20 
22,760.06 
100,000.00 
42,774.55 


Assets 
Reserve .... 
Capital 
Surplus 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
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MARINE COMPANY SERVICE 


J. B. LEVINSON’S OBSERVATIONS 








Part Taken By Marine Underwriters in 
Great War—Business Born in 
Twelfth Century 


J. B. Levinson, vice-president of the 
Fireman’s Fund, discussed the service 
performed by marine insurance compa- 
nies in an address in San Francisco be- 
fore the World’s Insurance Congress. 

Start of Marine Insurance 

Marine insurance is the oldest form 
of indemnity known. It is generally 
supposed to have had its beginning con- 
temporaneously with the birth of com- 
mercial activity in the Mediterranean 
about the twelfth century, but unfortu- 
nately little is known respecting its con- 
duct at that time. English authorities 
tell us that the Lombards introduced 
marine insurance into London during 
the thirteenth century and a form of 
policy is described in a Florentine stat- 
ute of about 1500 A. D., bearing a very 
remarkable resemblance to the policy 
which has been in use in London since 
the latter part of the sixteenth century, 
when practically all of the countries in 
Europe established rules and laws for 
the government of. marine insurance. 
At that time the business was done 
altogether by individuals on what we 
know to-day as Lloyd’s plan. The first 
stock companies organized for the trans- 
action of marine insurance business 
were chartered in England in 1720 and 
in America in 1792. 

Parallels Growth of Merchant Marine 

It is a very interesting fact that the 
development of the business of marine 
underwriting in any particular country 
has always run parallel with the growth 
of its merchant marine. Prior to the 
Civil War, when the American mercan- 
tile marine was at its zenith, the United 
States had many more marine insurance 
companies than Great Britain, but with 
the disappearance of the American flag 
from the high seas the amount of Amer- 
ican capital invested in marine insur- 
ance steadily decreased until in 1905 
there were but three domestic compa- 
nies doing a marine business exclusive- 
ly and eleven companies writing marine 
business in connection with other 
branches. To-day owing to the antici- 
pated development of the American 
mercantile marine as the result of the 
completion of the Panama Canal and 
the general agitation on the subject 
throughout the country there are twen- 
ty-two American companies engaged in 
the marine insurance business. It is 
also an interesting collateral fact that 
mosi of the leading British marine offi- 
ces now in existence were organized in 
the early sixties, or in other words, dur- 
ing the American Civil War. 


Heips Develop New Countries 

Marine underwriting is an absolute 
necessity in the exploitation of new and 
undeveloped countries. This can readily 
be explained by the mere statement that 
no merchant nor corporation, no mat- 
ter how wealthy, would undertake to 
send valuable vessels with their cargoes 


—— 


into new and unexplored countries with- 
out the protection afforded by marine 
insurance. An excellent illustration of 
this is in the development of Alaska, 
where since its acquisition by this coun- 
try in 1869, vessels have been trading 
carrying valuable supplies north and re- 
turning with furs, salmon, gold, etc., fre- 
quently running into millions in value. 
The dangers of the Alaska coast, due to 
inefficient lighting and inadequate aids 
to navigation, leads one to view wtih 
surprise the fact that marine under- 
writers had sufficient hardihood to un- 
dertake the business, but high rates and 
the possibility of large profits were natu- 
rally attractive with the result that the 
business has been written comparative- 
ly freely and the necessary protection 
afforded merchants and trading compa- 
nies. I think it is quite within the mark 
to. say that without this protection 
Alaska never would have become the 
valuable asset to the United States that 
it is to-day. 
Influence on Commerce 


The influence of marine insurance on 
the commerce of the world generally 
requires no extended discussion. No 
business concern, whether corporate or 
individual, conducts its affairs to-day 
without some form of marine insurance. 
The exporter with marine insurance 
policies attached to his invoices and 
bills of lading can obtain an advance 
from his bankers approximating the 
value of the shipment. The importer 
through the protection of marine insur- 


ance can have letters of credit issued 
against which drafts may be drawn by 
buyers in any part of the world. In ad- 
dition to this the merchant may also in- 
sure his anticipated profits so that he 
not only has been enabled to obtain 
funds promptly in the shape of an ad- 
vance, as just described, but he also 
has his profits guaranteed to him 
against loss by perils of the seas 
through the agency of marine insurance. 

“The part marine insurance has 
played in the present great war must 
have impressed itself upon all by what 
has-been written on the subject of war 
risk insurance, the importance of which 
can best be illustrated by the fact that 
Great Britain practically on the very 
day She declared war established a Gov- 
ernment War Risk Bureau and called 
upon some of the leading marine men 
of Great Britain to direct its affairs,” 
said Mr. Levinson. “Without this Gov- 
ernment Bureau, war risk rates would 
undoubtedly have been much higher, 
which was fully warranted by the haz- 
ards. High war risk insurance rates 
would, however, have seriously inter- 
fered with British commerce and the 
British Government clearly appreciating 
the commanding importance of this has 
it is believed been willing to conduct 
their War Risk Bureau at a consider- 
able loss. This loss, however, is noth- 
ing as compared with the extraordinary 
cost of the war, especially when the 
fact is considered that marine insurance 
companies the world over have thereby 
been forced to write insurance by Brit- 


ish vessels at much lower rates than 
would otherwise have been done. 

“Many other countries, including the 
United States, appreciating the value of 
a Government War Risk Bureau, as 
demonstrated by Great Britain, have es- 
tablished similar departments for the 
protection of their own vessels. The 
result of this undoubtedly has been that 
commerce between the nations has been 
stimulated and maintained at a com- 
paratively small cost to the nations 
themselves.” 
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Statement, January 1, 1915 
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During a successful record of s9 years this Company has paid losses exceeding 


$14,000,000.00 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 
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properly safeguard your clients interests 
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Office 
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Continental (Fire) Insurance Company 


The Strongest American Company 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 


An active supporter of the 
American Agency System 


Home Office, 
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NEW YORK CITY’S FIRE PREVENTION PARADE 


Floats to Teil People of Metropolis Their Responsibility for 
Enormous Fire Waste 





Robert Adamson is the best ure com- 
missioner that New York has ever had. 
He is progressive, full of ideas about 
the fire waste, faithful to the public 
interest and has nothing to do with 
politics, His latest achievement—a 
fire prevention parade—was another 
coup and opened the eyes of the peo- 





pay the freight. Think of what you 
could do with $569 just now, and that 
is only the cost of one fire.” 

On another float was a huge cigar- 
ette, six feet in length, bearing this in- 
scription: 

“Carelessness with cigarettes cost 
last year $96,261, causing 1,342 fires. 


One of the Floats 


ple of the city to their negligence in 
contributing to the fire waste. 


The parade began with the Fire De- 
partment band, Then followed an es- 
cort of mounted policemen, sixteen 
pieces of apparatus from the Fire De- 
partment, bedecked with huge posters 
or exhibits asking citizens to co-operate, 
and a float on which were posed a doz- 
en girls from the Washington Irving 
High School representing the power of 
education in reducing the fire peril. 


Along the line of march stores and 
houses had been hung with placards 
announcing that the day was set aside 
to the cause of fire prevention. The 
signs on the apparatus and exhibits in 
the parade told the public how to co- 
operate with the department and what 
might be accomplished. 


One float, which attracted much at- 
tention, represented a boy and a girl 
playing with matches. A window cur- 
tain had become ignited. Here is a bit 
of the practical information shown in 
huge letters on this float: 


“Matches should be used, not abused. 
Careless abuse of matches last year 
caused 1,248 fires. Don’t let children 
play with fire or make bonfires in the 
street. Each fire costs $569, and you 


Smokers please be careful. Smokers 
burn more than their smokes when they 
are careless. The smoke may be en- 
joyable, but look out for the butt.” 

\Attention was called to the danger 
of cellar fires by a float representing a 
janitor at work in the cellar. He was 
shoveling hot ashes into a wooden box. 
A placard over his head bore this mes- 
sage: 

“Cellar fires are most dangerous. 
Out of 502 cellar fires last year 456 
were in dwellings and tenements. Loss 
of life occurred in many of these fires. 
Cellar fires cost you last year $285,638.” 


Nord-Deutsche 
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LOGUE BROTHERS & CoO. 
307 FOURTH AVE., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


General Agents for Pennsylvania 


REPRESENTING THE 
MICHIGAN COMMERCIAL INSURANCE CoO. 
CALIFORNIA INSURANCE CO. 
VIRGINIA FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
MILLERS NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OHIO FARMERS INSURANCE CO. 





CONCENTRATES ITS OPERATIONS 


The Journal of Commerce says: 

“The United Firemen’s§ Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia, having found 
that its business outside of Pennsylva- 
nia and the metropolitan district of 
New York City is not large enough to 
warrant the expense of thoroughly su- 
pervising it, has re-insured it in the 
British America Assurance Company of 
Toronto, and the Company will perma- 
nently concentrate its operations in the 
State of Pennsylvania and the metro- 
politan district of New York City, 
where business will be continued with- 
out any change.” 
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INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH; 
54 Pine Street - New York 
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N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
“ THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 


R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mgs. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Gelden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 
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< Ohio’s Oldest and Strongest Company 


Net Surplus Over $1,015,000.00 
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W. E. HAINES, Secy. 
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E. K. SCHULTZ 
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PA. R. R. INSURANCE FUND 


COMPANY TELLS ITS OWN STORY 





$400,000,000 Fire and Marine Risk— 
$30,000,000 Placed Outside—Road’s 
Fire Record 





As is known to all brokers, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, for the most part, in- 
sures itself, the risk being estimated by 
the railroad at, $400,000,000. The Com- 
pany says that if to this fire and ma- 
rine risk is added the liability risk for 
personal injuries to passengers and em- 
ployes, and for merchandise lost or 
damaged, as well as to other miscella- 
neous risks, the total amount at risk 
assumed by the Railroad’s Insurance 
Fund is in round figures a billion dol- 
lars. The Eastern Underwriter believes 
that “The Street” will. be interested in 
hearing the Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
own story about its Insurance Fund, 
and gives it herewith: 

Fund Started With $500,000 in 1879 

“The development of this Insurance 
Fund is part of the job of running a 
railroad efficiently and economically. If 
the Company did not have its own In- 
surance Fund, it would have to pay 
outside companies more than twice the 
average premium it pays its own Fund. 

“The Insurance Fund of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad is not a huge sum of 
money which has been set aside by the 
railroad. As a matter of fact, it was 
started in 1879 with something over 
$500,000. By careful management and 
by developing a system of inspection 
and fire protection, the Company has 
cut its fire losses to a minimum, and as 
a result the Fund has grown to more 
than $9,000,000 despite the fact that the 
premium rates are less than half the 
rates usually charged by insurance 
companies for railroad insurance. The 
Fund has grown with the railroad. 

“Every man on the railroad is a part 
of the railroad insurance department, 
for it is through the combined efforts of 
the 200,000 employes of the system that 
the fire loss of the railroad has been 
kept so low. 

“It means that the railroad gets near- 
ly all of its insurance 50 per cent. 
cheaper than it could buy it elsewhere. 
Accordingly, the Company’s revenues 
are conserved and more money is avail- 
able to devote to steel equipment, au- 
tomatic signals, stronger bridges, and 
the many other things that are part of 
a good railroad. 

An Extensive System of Fire Fighting 

“This Company has developed an ex- 
tensive system of fire fighting, and at 
the same time the inspection of all 
property of the railroad has been con- 
stantly increased. Ten inspectors, rep- 
resentatives of the insurance depart- 
ment, devote their entire time to going 
over the railroad seeing to it that no 
practices are permitted, and that no 
buildings are so constructed that the 
fire hazard exceeds the minimum. The 
combined results of this inspection and 
protection against fire is that fewer 
fires occur, and railway employes now 
extinguish many fires which otherwise 


probably would gain headway and 
cause heavy losses. 
427 Fires in 1914 
“Actual figures show how the rail- 


road and its men have progressed in 
fire fighting. In 1908 the Company’s 
employes extinguished 274 fires out of 
a total of 1,397 which occurred on rail- 
road property. In 1909, out of 929 fires, 
the railroad’s own men put out 321. In 
1910 they. extinguished 379; in 1913; 
413 fires—more than half of the total 
number of fires; and in 1914, 427 fires-— 
more than three-quarters of all the 
fires. 

“The average annual fire loss on the 
Pennsylvania system is approximately 
$350,000, on an average valuation of 
$284,000,000, or 12% cents per $100, of 
risk. 

“The total fire loss during 1914 was 
$658,483, the largest in the history of 
the Company, which is accounted for 


by a loss of $350,000 for a grain eleva- 
tor and its contents. 


This wooden ele- 


tor has now been replaced by a modern 

concrete fireproof structure. The sched- 

ule valuation of the property at risk 

in 1914 was more than $400,000,000. 

Some Fires the Railroad Cannot Pre- 
vent 

“Many of the fires resulting in a loss 
in 1914 were from causes over which 
the Railroad Company had no control. 
Forty-three fires originated on adjacent 
property. Incendiaries started twelve 
fires; boys were responsible for two; 
tramps for fifteen; lightning for seven, 
and carelessness with matches and to- 
bacco for sixteen. 

Routine Insurance Work 

“It is impossible to tell all of the ac- 
tivities of the insurance department 
of this railroad, as it is continually 
reaching out in some new field, just as 
the work of every other department is 
being breadened constantly to meet 
changed conditions. 

“But here are a few of the things the 
insurance department is doing as a 
matter of routine: 

“It decides how much fire risk is to 
be assumed by the Company’s fund for 
the different pieces of property owned 
by the railroad. Its men make maps 
and plans of all important pieces of 
property. 
$30,000,000 Insurance Placed Outside 

“It places insurance with outside 
companies. At the present time the 
Company has over $30,000,000 of insur- 
ance placed outside. In every case 
where the ownership of a subsidiary is 
not complete, outside insurance is 
placed to cover the outside ownership 
in the property. 

“It takes care of all the insurance 
for vessels owned by the railroad and 
its affiliated companies. 

“It assumes the liability of the Com- 
pany for lost and damaged freight and 
prepares statistics for use in reducing 
such losses. 

“It protects the railroad for accidents 
to passengers. It checks all claims 
which entail the possible payment of 
damages. 

“It keeps a very 
claims for injuries to employes. 
sumes the liability of the Company 
loss to the property of others by 
along the railroad. 

“It arranges for settlements for all 
losses where outside insurance is in- 
volved. 

“Its inspectors go over every piece of 
property on the railroad at least once 
a year to see that the fire hazard is 
kept at a minimum, and that there are 
facilities for quick exit from all build- 
ings where people are employed. 

Fire Protection 

“It plans fire protection for new 
buildings, designs fire lines and dis- 
tributing systems for shops and termi- 
nals, as well as plans for fire protection 
for steamers and tugs. 


careful record of 
It as- 
for 
fire 


“It examines new materials and 
equipment for improving fire condi- 
tions. 


“It examines and inspects all life sav- 
ing equipment on vessels. 


“It makes’ special investigations 








NEWARK FIRE 


INSURANCE CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
The Oldest Fire Insurance Company in New Jersey 
INCORPORATED 1811 


Agents Desired at Unrepresented Points 





where extraordinary fire hazards have 
developed, such as in the use of acety- 
lene gas, chemicals and electricity. It 
supervises and approves all requisi- 
tions for fire and safety appliances, It 
places all liability insurance covering 
steam boilers and elevators. It makes 
a special study of safety to the public 
and employes. This entails rigid in- 
spection of shops, stations, yards and 
road operations. It prepares statistics 
to show the causes of personal injury 
accidents with a view of pointing out 
just those causes which lead to acci- 
dents. 

Arranges for Surety Bonds 
arranges for fidelity bonds to 
all employes handling the funds 
aud examines surety 
bonds given in connection with Gen- 
tracts to see that they are in proper 
form. It examines all fire and liability 
policies taken out to protect the Com- 
pany and contractors in connection 
with construction work. It investigates 
serious fires on other railroads to learn 
the lessons taught by them. It super- 
intends wrecking operations in the 
event of marine disasters involving any 
vessels of its fleet.” 


“Tt 
cover 
of the Company 





Are Your Insurance Affairs 
Satisfactorily Handled? 


ARTHUR F. HOUTS & CO., Inc. 
GENERAL INSURANCE 
123 William Street, New York City 


Expert attention to brokerage busi- 
ness and excellent facilities for hand- 
ling insurance anywhere in the 
United States and Canada. 
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INSURANCE AGENCY 
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Paterson, N. J. 








A. K. BOUGHNER & CO. 


INSURANCE AGENCY 
Fire Automobile 
NEWARK AND VICINITY 
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38 Clinton Street 9s William Street 
Newark, New York City 
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65 Kilby St. Boston, Mass. 
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Policy Holders 
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The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its manage- 
ment, and the management of THE HAN- 
OVER is an absolute assurance of the 
security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD ..... President 
JOSEPH McCORD ..Vice-Pres. & Sec’y 
WILLIAM MORRISON ..... Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
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NEW YORK 
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ROBERT J. WYNNE, Pres. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Brooklyn Agent, 
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Agents Say They Want Contingent Pay 


(Continued from page 1.) 


the decided opposition of the casualty 
companies to the present resident 
agency laws and the fact that most 
fire agents now handle casualty lines 
it is desirable that the casualty and 
fire agents get together and try and 
arrange a compromise model agency 
law. The abuses in general schedules, 
carrying with them favoritism to big 
brokers, will be taken care of by a com- 
mittee of the National Association. 

Contingent Commissions Most Import- 

ant Subject 

As it will be sometime before the 
resident agents laws and the big line 
investigation will be settled, the con- 
tingent commission issue merits ex- 
tended discussion first, and The East- 
ern Underwriter has asked a number 
of agents to give their views on the 
profit-sharing plan, based on the talk 
made at Indianapolis by David Rumsey, 
vice-president of the Continental. Mr. 
Rumsey’s argument for the adoption of 
a profit-sharing plan was printed in 
The Eastern Underwriter last week. In- 
terviews with prominent agents follow: 

James H. Southgate, Durham, N C., 
former president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents: I believe 
in contingent commissions. Why? Be- 
cause insurance will never become a 
profession as long as they pay a man 
who has had supplies only a few months 
and who knows nothing about the busi: 
ness as much as they do a man who has 
represented companies conscientiously 
for forty years. 

Arthur P. Mills, Pine Bluff, Ark.: I 
most decidedly believe in contingent 
commissions. I favor 10 per cent. flat 
and 15 per cent. contingent. 

Fred W. Offenhauser, Texarkana, 
Texas: Living in a city so uniquely 
situated as is Texarkana, and having 
agencies on both sides of the State line, 
I am in a position to see the incon- 
sistency of the present system of agen- 
cy compensation. In Texas, agents get 
15 per cent. commission, a_stone’s 
throw away, in Arkansas, commission 
is graded. Naturally, it is difficult to 
explain from an economical standpoint 
why two agents, similarly equipped in 
mental power, discretion and _ experi- 
ence, but living a few miles apart, or 
for that matter a thousand miles apart, 
should be rewarded in different meas- 
ure for writing the identical class of 
risk. 

As a matter of fact the graded com- 
mission proposition was a war measure 
on excess commission companies. I be- 
lieve it is a failure from every stand- 
point. It has not accomplished what 
the companies expected, while it cre- 
ates dissatisfaction by making an offi- 
cial distinction between classes of busi- 
ness when such distinction does not 
legitimately exist. In analyzing this 
artificial compensation differential 
would not a layman be led to believe 
that elther the rate on the high com- 
mission business is too high or the 
rate on the low commission business is 
too low? If a certain class of business 
can stand a 35 per cent. commission, 
companies are charging too much for 
the business. 

Personally, I have always been in 
favor of a profit-sharing plan because 
it will professionalize the business. 
creating new standards which all men 
with a love for insurance per se in 
their hearts will want to reach. Draw- 
ing together the real agents—it will 
weed out the careless, unfit, indifferent 
and dishonest. The mere commission- 
grabber has no interest in the business 
as a business, and the protection of 
legitimate insurance men as well as 
the community demands that he shall go. 

If companies can adopt a plan to en- 
courage or insure a mutual interest to 
make the business as profitable as they 
ean, reduction in the fire loss will fol- 
low. Fire prevention and the profes- 
sionalizing of the fire insurance busi- 
ness are twain. Contingent commis- 
sions furnish the plan to create this 
feeling of friendship and close rela- 
tionship between companies and agents. 


In the local agency ranks the first 
official endorsement of the Contingent 
Commission plan can be credited to W. 
L. Stiles, of San Antonio, who at the 
second annual meeting of the Texas 
State convention, sixteen years ago 
read an interesting paper on that sub- 
ject. It discussed compensation of 
agents contingent upon profits. Since 
that time our State association has 
never met in convention without mak- 
ing an endorsement of this principle. 
The idea has grown so in the South 
that every State association south of 
the Mason and Dixon line has placed 
itself on record favoring the contingent 
plan of compensation. That the demand 
is national and that the insurance men 
themselves must properly dispose of the 
question is my earnest belief. 

So far as the terms of the profit-shar- 
ing plan are concerned I favor a low 
flat. 

George D. Markham, St. Louis: Mr. 
Rumsey’s exceptionally interesting and 
exhaustive paper demonstrated con- 
clusively that the question should be 
faced, and he made a good case for the 
change to profit-sharing commissions. 
His emphatic statement that the ap- 
proval and assistance of local agents 
is indispensible if the reform is to be 
accomplished by the insurance _ inter- 
ests voluntarily, without State inter- 
ference, is most significant and prom- 
ises the coming of closer relations be- 
tween organizations of companies and 
of agents. Any solution reached in 
such intelligent co-operation will have 
a good prospect of success even though 
it may appear revolutionary and most 
difficult to accomplish. 

A. W. Neale, Cleveland: If I were a 
manager I would want to pay my 
agents on a profit-sharing basis. I am 
like every other agent: I want all the 
commissions that my competitors are 
receiving. As long as a flat commis- 
sion is paid to my competitors I try 
to make the best deal I can with my 
companies. I believe that the time has 
come when the public is watching the 
expense account, especially the cost of 
doing a fire insurance business, and as 
an economic proposition I believe that 
the cost of procuring the business must 
be reduced, and so I feel, as Mr. Kum- 
sey expressed himself that if we have 
to face a reform in that matter it 
should come from within rather than 
from without. 

Cc. F. Hildreth, Freeport, Ill.: The 
payment of a moderate initial commis- 
sion and a further commission payable 
at the end of the year, and contingent 
upon the profits of the business, would 
make every reputable agent a partner 
in the business to an extent heretofore 
unknown. ‘There are some difficulties 
to be overcome in the adoption of such 
a system, but I have become convinced 
that the advantages far outweigh the 
disadvantages. Among the advantages 
in which all concerned, companies, 
agents and public, would share would 
be that every real agent would become 
a fire prevention enthusiast, with the 
immediate interest of his own pocket- 
book enlisted in the campaign against 
fire waste. 

Loyal Durand, Milwaukee: For a 
long time I have been a firm believer in 
contingent commissions. Since I en- 
tered the business, I think that there 
is no question but that the feeling of 
responsibility of agents towards their 
companies has been distinctly lowered, 
and that agents have deteriorated into 
p:emium getters, from being insurance 
underwriters. I think that contingent 
commissions will materially raise the 
standard of the agency force and will 
remedy many of the evils now exist- 
ing, reduce the fire waste and restore, 
to a large extent, the confidential rela- 
tions that should exist between the 
companics and agents. 

I think that the contingent commis- 
sions should be the same throughout 
the country and that the guaranteed 
commission should be the same for all 
classes of risks, but should vary in 


COMPANY OPINION DIVIDED 


MANY PROFIT SHARING PLANS 





Few Agencies Have Volume Enough for 
Average—May Come Up at Union 
Meeting 





The fire insurance companies hold 
conflicting opinions about contingent 
commissions. A number of Officials 
seen by The Eastern Underwriter re- 
fused to be quoted, although they talk- 
ed freely in giving their private views. 
The general opinion is that some profit- 
sharing plan will eventually be adopted 
in the United States, but just what that 


plan should be has not been figured 
out to any one’s satisfaction. There 
will be decided opposition to any 


scheme which is merely an increase in 
underwriting expenses. It is reported 
that the question of contingent commis- 
sions may come up at the next meeting 
of the Eastern Union. 

In New York City 

In New York City the 10 per cent. 
overwriting and the 5 per cent. con- 
tingent has been a success. One local 
agent showed a representative of The 
Eastern Underwriter a check for $20,- 
000, which he received last week for 
contingent. Most of the New York 
agents seen by The Eastern Underwrit- 
er expressed themselves as believing 
that a 10 per cent. overwriting is suffi- 
cient to meet all expenses. In the 
course of conversation with New York 
insurance men it was learned that it 
is the practice of agents in the metrop- 
olis to insure their contingent in a fire 
insurance company a month or so be- 
fore the close of the fiscal year. 

Views of Henry W. Eaton 

One of the company officials who did 
not object to having the insurance fra- 
ternity know his views is Henry W. 
Eaton, United States manager of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe. Mr. Ea- 
ton said: 

“T have to state that for more than 
twenty years I have advocated the 
adoption by the companies of some 
suitable method of remunerating agents 
by fixed and contingent commission, 
and shall probably continue to pursue 
a like course.” 

An Analysis of Profit-Sharing Plan 

Another company official who gave 
his views for publication is W. H. Stev- 
ens, president of the Agricultural, of 
Watertown. He says: 

“The graded-commission agreements 
adopted by various company organiza- 
tions seem open to the same economic 
objections that obtain in the case of 
wage-scales adopted by the labor unions 
—they make no provision for varying 
degrees of ability and fidelity. The 15, 
20, and 25 per cent. sun shines alike on 
the just and the unjust and the same 
rewards accrue to the steward who 
makes one talent yield ten as accrue 
to the steward who buries his talent 
so deep that his principal never sees 
it again. We have very good warrant 
for criticising that method. The most 
serious objection to the profit-sharing 
idea is the fact that few agencies have 
a volume sufficient to reach an aver- 
age and. therefore, the scheme smacks 
a bit of the principle of wager. The 
high hazard, adequately rated, is ac- 
ceptable to the companies, but a seri- 
ous peril to an income based on profit- 
sharing. That, however. is the agents’ 
end of the game, and if they are will- 


amount in different parts of the coun- 
try based upon agency expense of trans- 
acting business. I have no opinion as 
to the percentage. 

John W. Newall, Flint, Mich.: 
lieve that if all the companies would 
zo on a contingent commission basis 
it would be a good idea. Several years 
ago we were on a contingent commis- 
sion basis with one of our companies 
and it surely proved very satisfactory, 
both to our agency and to the company. 
At the time the basis was 10 per cent. 
flat with a 15 per cent. contingent, 
which I believe is a fair and just com- 
mission for the business. 


I be- 


ing to take the chances, the companies 
should be. 

“As to the inevitability of the revo- 
lution, one would presume that if the 
agents, backed by State authorities and 
favored by a considerable group of com- 
pany managers, demand a share of 
companies’ profits in place of part of 
their fixed income, they will get it.” 

Views of a Prominent Official 

One of the leading underwriters of 
America said to The Eastern Under- 
writer this week, not wanting his name 
used: 

“The writer has no desire to engage 
in newspaper discussion as to the mer- 
its of the contingent commission plan 
and does not wish to be quoted in this 
connection. As a matter of fact he is 
not unalterably opposed to contingent 
commissions, provided a fair and pro- 
per method can be found for adminis- 
tering same by all companies. As oper- 
ated by a few companies in competition 
with other companies working on anoth- 
er basis, the writer thinks the contin- 
gent commission plan works unfairly 
and is likely to produce results which 
are, to say the least, deceptive.” 











BROKERS ACTIVITIES 








An Overhead Writing Yarn 

Arthur Mills, of Pine Bluff, Ark.,-a well- 
known fire insurance agent who is visit- 
ing William Street this week, tells an 
interesting story about overhead writ- 
ing. He placed the fire and sprinkler 
leakage insurance on a big plant in his 
territory, but could not write a liabil- 
ity insurance. Asked why, he was in- 
formed that it was already written ata 
much lower rate than he could offer. 
Mills asked the assured to let him see 
the policy and was. surprised to find 
that it was in one of the companies in 
his agency. He did not say anything 
about this overhead writing, but next 
time he made up his account he de- 
ducted the commission for liability in- 
surance on this risk. When the com- 
pany asked for an explanation, Mills 
gave it to them. There was no further 
dispute regarding the matter. 

> . . 
Missed a $193,000 Premium 

One of the up-state agents has been 
mourning the fact that he missed the 
chance to make a fortune in a week. 

In his town is a factory manufactur- 
ing bullets for European belligerents 
The concern now has a pay-roll of $1,- 
000,000. It wanted compensation insur- 
ance and was willing to pay the rate, 
19.30. Not a company in the country 
would write it. The agent, however, 
was a philosopher. He figures that if 
there can be one opportunity to make 
$193,000, another opportunity is not 
without the range of possibility. 

. . * 


The Western Export Corporation has 
been incorporated as an insurance bro- 
kerage firm with a capital of $5,000 and 
offices at 66 Liberty street, New York 
City. The articles of incorporation also 
permit the firm to deal in ammunition 
and war supplies. The principals in 
the organization are Peter J. Shields, 
Kingsley L. Martin and Henry S. 
Thompson. Mr. Martin stated to the 
Eastern Underwriter that the Corpora- 
tion planned to start business about 
October 15. 

7 e a 
Reduction on 
Schools 

Under complaint of the Board of 
Education of the City of Duluth, hear- 
ings were held at this Department on 
August 31, and September 1 and 3, in 
connection with the premium rates for 
fire insurance upon the school buildings 
in that city. As a result of the hear- 
ings an order was made by the Insur- 
ance Commissioner directing the Gen- 
eral Inspection Company, which made 
the rates on the buildings in question, 
to reduce the same from $1.64 to $1.43 
per $100 for five years. The reduction 
ordered will result in a saving of ap- 
proximately $6,000 to the City of 
Duluth, 
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A NEW DEFENSE 





RATING LAW IN NEW JERSEY 


By Albert C. Sueghens, Senin Agent, Atlantic City 


(Read at Meeting of Atlantic City Rotary Club) 


OF THE RAMSEY 








The New Jersey courts decided that 
combination to maintain rates is pro- 
hibited under the existing law. So it 
should be. But the companies should 
be allowed to charge a rate in accord- 
ance with the cost of carrying the risk, 
plus a fair profit. 

Rates had to be made. A satisfactory 
and business-like plan had to be de- 
vised. The business is extra hazardous 
and more uncertain than any other form 
of insurance known. You cannot beat 
the law of average! The fire insur- 
ance profits may therefore have to be 
a little more than in other insurance, 
but should not be a prohibitive charge. 

What is a Fair Profit? 


Now in your business, what do you 
consider a fair profit, and what would 
you think fair for a fire insurance 
company’s profit? 

The best illustration I know is to 
take your largest companies, doing a 
vast business, and analyze their results. 
You then have the answer. Of course, 
you ask from what are their dividends 
derived? In nine cases out of ten they 
are from interest on the stockholders’ 
capital, surplus and reserves which the 
law requires them to maintain for your 
benefit and your protection and the per 
cent. of profit from insurance under- 
writing has been so ridiculously small, 
if any, that shareholders are glad to 
get out many times when a hard hit 
fire record year comes. So that, since 
1866, nearly 2,000 fire insurance com- 
panies have failed or retired from the 
U. S., and they are still going. 

The largest American company, and 
perhaps one of the best managed com- 
panies, with over 15 million dollars of 
premiums collected in 1914, for each 
dollar of premium income, paid in 1914: 

Cents 
Loss and claim 56.49 
Insurance and State department 


0 EN ae re ee rer rer 3.03 
yo a ere 4.82 
PD 56655 s60.02e0k wages 19.96 
Printing, advertising and supplies 2.22 
eee 5.77 
Set aside for reserve (required 

 &  , PPererrrererree tree 5.19 

97.48 
Underwriting profit, carried to 
surplus held for additional pro- 

tection or policyholders ...... 2.52 

100.00 
Dividends 

This old company had an investment 
income, interest, etc., $1,480,287, and 
paid dividends $1,200,000 on $6,000,000 
capital. 

It will be noted that no part of the 
premium income was paid out in 
dividends. 


84.30 per cent. of premiums collected 
were paid out within the States where 
collected. 

Smaller companies may vary, but do 
not average far from these figures. 

The old rating systems were far from 
perfect, though not so bad as often 
painted. Where to-day is the business 
of importance, gentlemen, that does 
not have some short-comings that must 
be gradually overcome? 

Under this act each company must 
file its findings with the Commissioner 
of Banking and Insurance at Trenton. 
Through the many legislative and other 
investigations throughout the country 
it was shown time and again that the 
cost of obtaining all the information to 
make rates fair and equitable and to 
avoid discrimination between localities 
or even individual properties, was so 
enormous that no company could oper- 
ate under such plan without charging 
10 to 50 per cent. more than what you 


now pay for insurance, and you and I 
could not afford the luxury. 
Making Figures Come True 

To be accurate, these rates must be 
based on the broadest kind of average 
obtainable not in one city or one State, 
but over the whole country, and then 
local conditions charged or credited 
for as found. You do not make life 
insurance rates from experience in one 
city or State—why fire insurance? 

Even some of the State rating bodies 
who took their own State’s record as 
an average, seriously burned their 
fingers while trying to make their fig- 
ures come out true. 

The hundred of inspectors absolutely 
necessary to ascertain the rate for 
each new and old building throughout 
New Jersey could not be maintained by 
individual companies with success. 
Without careful inspections, rates could 
not be made equitable. Hence the 
Ramsey Act permitted the companies 
to engage the same expert to gather 
this vast information and make the 
filings for each company. 

They are naturally uniform, for they 
are made from the same inspection of 
the same properties and same average 
experiences, and so they should be, if 
they are fair. 


All Interests Treated Alike 

Before the Ramsey Law, the big fel- 
low with lots of properties or pull, par- 
ticularly in northern New Jersey, could 
well afford to make the louder noise 
and get influence enough to get a cut 
rate. There was no law against that. 
And the little fellows paid the freight. 
A certain amount of money had to be 
levied to pay the losses. 

It has cost the companies many, 
many hundred thousand dollars to 
gather the information now used in 
New Jersey, and the rates have been 
revised as rapidly as human being 
possibly can progress therein at fair 
cost, and what is the result? 

Do you know what has happened? I 
fear you do not. 

Rates have been  revised—mostly 
downward, while in a few instances, 
where awful conditions exist the sched- 
ule applied, raised the rate according 
to the hazard. No more equitable way 
of rating could be devised than to 
make you the doctor of your own rate. 

Could anything be more fair? What 
hazards you maintain you are charged 
for, while you are credited with what 
safeguards you provide. 

Take the Mercantile schedule, applied 
alike in every city of New Jersey, mind 
you, (no more pulling wires). It starts 
out with a basis for a perfect unoccu- 
pied and unexposed building. 


8 RE a ee 20 
then the schedule contains explicit pro- 
vision showing when the classified 


charges for defects and deficiencies, ac- 
cording to actual conditions, shall ap- 
ply. 

Then also, a charge according to 
your town classification is added. This 
has been more carefully calculated than 
most of you suppose, and takes into 
consideration not only fire and water 
departments, but also frame and brick 
areas, blocks congested with high build- 
ings, ete. 


This charge ranges from .01 to .50. 


Most Unusual City 

Atlantic City is the most unusual 
city in the world. This applies also 
to its growth and its construction. It 
is of necessity divided into five sec- 
tions. As a matter of fairness those 
away from the congested hotel area are 
entitled to a lower rate according to 
their surroundings. As a consequence, 
we have enjoyed a great many reduc- 
tions of rates under the Ramsey Act, 
such as never occurred before, and 
could only occur under such plan. 

In Alantic City, Chelsea dwellings are 
reduced more than 40 per cent. under 
the Ramsey Law. All over the city 
reductions were made and are being 
made as the revision progresses. It 
will take several years to complete the 
work. Errors will occur, and these are 
corrected promptly. Where the inspec- 
tions of the State expert are disputed 
or show discrimination you have a 
right to appeal before the Commis- 
sioner of Banking and Insurance. No- 
table advantages of the Ramsey Act 
are that so large a structure as the 
Hotel Traymore could be built accord- 
ing to some standard that would fore- 
tell within a few cents what its fire 
rate would be before the building was 
commenced. 

Contrast this with the loss to our 
good industrial State a few years ago 
of several million dollars’ worth of 
factories that went to Pennsylvania be- 
cause they could not obtain any infor- 
mation guaranteeing how they could 
construct to get the lowest fire insur- 
ance rates here in New Jersey. 


Rate Reductions 

Then take recent events. 
walk fire removed some _ hazardous 
structures that exposed the Hotel 
Strand. An immediate reduction fol- 
lowed under the Ramsey Law, under 
the schedule based on scientific re- 
search, and, mark you, under this ter- 
rible Ramsey Law from $700 to $800 
has gone into the pockets of this hotel 
in reductions of rate. 

Some Virginia avenue hotels 
as much as $8.90 per 1,000, 
there were a few increases. Among 
creases more hazardous conditions exist, so 
that even the ordinarily inexperienced ob- 
server would find ground for an increase, and 
yet, gentlemen, these latter revisions cause 
the loudest protest, no matter how justifiable 
the increase. 


The Hotel 


The board- 


reduced 
course, 
the in- 


_were 
while of 


Ostend rate under 
Law was revised downward $5.50 per 1,000, 
and so I could cite you hundreds of cases. 
In Asbury Park at least 60 per cent. to 70 
per cent. of the rates have been reduced in 
various amounts under the Ramsey Law, as 
the records in Trenton show. ‘ 

Frame Dwellings 

county cities 
rates are 
the 
These are 


the Ramsey 


Take our 
dwelling class 
ance because of 
buildings. 4 


where the 
of greater 
larger 

annual 


frame 
impert- 
number of such 
rates and have 





all been reduced per $1,000 as follows: 
Old Rate New Rate’ Red 
WOME  .dccscucades 4.00 3.90 .10 
DOE cecacivncnie 5.50 3.90 60 
ROUTE cavccecess 5.20 5.10 10 
Pleasantville ...... 2.80 2.30 .50 
May’s Landing .... 2.40 2.30 .10 
Hammonton _....... 2.40 1.95 45 
Egg Harbor City 2.40 1.95 45 
The average fire rate charged in New Jersey 
according to the official report of the Com- 
missioner of Banking and Insurance: 
SE DME UNES:  kselabckcbiewdmevioedinn -QO090 
a em 88177 
Gg xvansancie svsacsasisses 01813 
a small figure, but an important item on the 
more than 12 million dollars premiums writ- 
ten per annum in New Jersey, while our 
loss ratio in New Jersey thereon increased 
as follows: 
1913 47.48 per cent 
) Prrrrer errr er ere ree 55.60 wee cent, 
1914 hire loss, increase 8. 12 per cent. 
Your rates must be on the most. scientific 
basis to he fair to you and that the com 
pany may protect you. 
Experience shows that about 75 per cent. of 
rate cutting companies fail or re-insure. 


There’s surely some reason. 
Discrimination in any business must be 
hibited if we all want a fair deal, 
know we all want that 

A broad experience is necessary 
liable expert; a single head of 
machine is necessary unless you 
and confusion. 


pro- 


and I 


for a re- 
this vast 
want chaos 
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The expert doesn’t so much make rates as 
you imagine. You make them and he re- 
ports what you have made by applying the 
schedule to your building. When this is done 
incorrectly you have your appeal over his 
ead. 

Concluding Arguments 

It took years to get this law. It is founded 
on vast research. Individual companies could 
not agree—some welcomed such regulation and 
some hesitated. Our and other legislatures 
held many investigations and the system has 
been found to give the company and the as- 
sured a better Ea than ever before. Anything 
new would be a most expensive and unwise 
experiment so long as the excellent results 
under this law still continue, of which we 
certainly have every evidence at present. We 
relied on guesswork before, we are getting the 
accurate goods now. Hadn't we better keep 
on getting the goods? 

In conclusion, let me suggest, if there is 
real doubt in your mind as to the advisabil- 
ity of retaining the Ramsey Law, as it now 
stands, ask yourself these questions: 

1. Will my experience in the fire under- 
writing business allow me to qualify as an 
expert: 


2. Have I ever investigated thoroughly the 
fire insurance business? 
3. Have I ever read the “Ramsey Law?” 


4. Do I know that the principal provisions 
of the “Ramsey Law” provide for anti- —d 
crimination and right of an inquiry and a 
peal, a natural result to follow present pub- 
lic policy ? 

5. Can I have satisfactory 
tion unless the commissioner 
as to how rates are to be made be 
icies are issued? 

6. Do know 
of making such filings, 
intelligent and scientific 

7. If I suggest individual filings by each 
individual company, do cnow anything 
about the extra amount of expense that will 
be required to pursue the insurance business 
and eventually paid by policyholders? 

Do I know the effect of the reduction in 
the average rate of insurance in 1914 as com 
pared with 1913 and | the previous years under 
the “Ramsey Law? 

9. If my object is philanthropy, why is it 
that I do not find out what the insurance 
commissioner's office have to say to the people? 


anti-discrimina- 
oe age filing 
ore the pol 


anything about the expense 
presenting them in an 
manner? 


10. Do realize that the figures compiled 
by the insurance commissioner’s ‘office are 
from the sworn statements of all insurance 
companies? 

11.. Have I any figures to dispute the com 
missioner’s statements? 

12, When I attack a business operating un 
der a certain law, do I not feel it is fair 
to the public to tell them what has been 
the result as compiled by the only man in 
the State of New Jersey who has the correct 
figures, which must come through one final 
channel? 

13. Do I not realize that laws are not made 


for individuals, but for the benefit of the 


largest number? 
14.. Would the report of the commissioner be 
so often referred to by individuals and period 


icals if the report of that office should show 
that the “Ramsey Law” was an injury in 
stead of a benefit to the peoples as a whole? 

15. Having forced the companies to oper- 
ate under a law that is proving most success 
ful, would it be wise to legislate them out 
of our State with frequent experimental leg 
islation, such as well-informed men through 
out the land pronounce unsound? 

16. With only 14 domestic companies it 
New Jersey, some not large, what effect 
would it have on our own business in this 
State, or in Atlantic City, should the 109 
companies from — other States find it im 
yossible to continue in New Jersey as has 
Go the case in over-legislation in some 


States? 


INCREASE $791,000 


other now wiser 





ASSETS 


Figures of Urbaine Fire of Paris Re- 
ceived—Company’s 1914 Premium 
Income, $4,375,495 


American underwriters are keenly in 
terested in reading figures of compan- 
ies located in the war zone. 

The seventy-seventh annual report of 
the Urbaine Fire of Paris was received 
this week. The figures are for the 
year ending December 31, 1914. They 
show an increase in assets of approxi- 
mately $791,000 over the previous year, 
the total assets now exceeding $5,250,- 
000. The re-insurance reserve remains 
substantially the same as for the pre- 
vious year, approximately $1,343,000 
The company enjoyed a very fair un- 
derwriting profit for the year and de- 
clared a substantial dividend. 

Among the reserve items the follow- 
ing are shown:—for’ contingencies, 
$340,000; pension fund of company’s 
employes, approximately $224,000. The 
premium income of the company for the 
year 1914 was $4,375,495, losses $2,714,- 
697. The company has paid, since its 
organization in 1838, 364,352 fire losses 
amounting to $62,611,502.02. 

At the home office the company is 
under the management of Charles Pre 
tavoine and the Chairman of the Board 
of Directors is Alfred Mezieres, Direc- 
tor of the Bank the Credit Foncier de 
France. Fred. S. James & Co. of New 
York and Chicago are United States 
managers, 
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Cumsliy ond Surety News 


AVOIDING CONTRACT LOSSES 


REVIEW OF BONDING CLAIMS 


More Careful Investigation of Risks 
Necessary—Points for Agents to 
Remember 


The National Surety Co. has sent the 
following interesting letter to agents: 

“It seems too bad,—notwithstanding 
we have had most of our general agents 
for many years, and likewise a great 
majority of our sub-agents, and al- 
though we have constantly and with 
persistency cautioned them about the 
dangers of contract bond underwriting 
and the everlasting vigilance necessary 
in avoiding its pitfalls,—that our losses 
are still unnecessarily and unprofitably 
high. There is something wrong! Our 
review of these losses, now going on, is 
proving this and is showing where the 
trouble mainly lies. We are not will- 
ing to permit a continuance of the poor 
underwriting, for so we must charac- 
terize it. We are firmly convinced that 
agents are daily signing or recommend- 
ing bonds which they have failed to in- 
vestigate. 
Losses That Should Never Have Oc- 

curred 

“We have paid losses aggregating 
several hundred thousand dollars that 
should never have been incurred; on 
bonds that should never have been 
written by any company; for contrac- 
tors who were dishonest, who were 
frauds or who were ‘plungers.” We 
are willing to take the other risks of 
the business, subject always to careful 
and judicious underwriting, but we are 
not going to be put on bonds where, 
for lack of investigation by agents, we 
learn, after the claim has come in, that 
the contractor has fraudulently stated 
his financial condition or given other 
false or misleading information about 
himself or the risk. We now ask all 
representatives to stop it and if that 
does not attain the desired end, we 
shall discontinue certain lines of con- 
tract business entirely. 

“This is a talk in a serious vein—it is 
a serious subject—and needs something 
drastic to bring us out of this bad con- 
dition. It may be true and we believe 
it is a fact, that other companies are 


suffering more than we, but that has 
not the slightest impression on our 
views. It is unimportant to us that 


other companies are content to wallow 
ir the quicksands of contract losses 
merely because the premiums are at- 
tractive. We call a halt! 

“One of the unfortunate features of 
the whole situation is that good con- 
tractors, architects and engineers have 
firmly rooted convictions that surety 
companies do more harm, in the con- 
tract field, than good. Their conten- 
tion is that instead of investigating 
risks carefully and refusing to give 





bonds to the unworthy, surety compan- 
ies rush in and bond all who apply and 
by that means put into the contract 
field, men and conditions that cannot 
honestly be competed with. This is un- 
questionably and altogether too true. 


Safeguarding Underwriting 


There is a good deal necessary to 
safeguard contract underwriting. There 
is the question of physical hazards sur- 
rounding the work; the comparison 
with other bids; the amount and status 
of other work on hand; the form of the 
contract, specifications and bond; the 
experience of the contractor in similar 
work; the location of the work as con- 
trasted with his location and organiza- 
tion; the question of how much, if any, 
new plant must be bought, which im- 
mediately and ipso facto reduces his 
assets for the carrying on of the con- 
tract by just that much. All of these 
things are vitally important and safe 
underwriting cannot be had except with 
the closest relation to all of them; but 
the honesty of the contractor, especial- 
ly with regard to his finances, is the 
foundation of all of these. The struc- 
ture will positively fall if reared on 
anything but a foundation of truth and 
honesty and sound finances. It is a 
basic principle. Let us all get and 
keep this thought firmly rooted in our 
minds for the advancement of the com- 
pany and, incidentally, for the protec- 
tion of the honest and worthy con- 
tractor. 

“We find that our agents have been 
abusing our ‘contract lines’ or, as some 
agents call them, ‘lines of credit.’ 

“In the first place we very distinctly 
provide in our letters covering these 
‘lines’ that before any bond may be 
signed, careful inquiry must be made 
to learn the amount and status of un- 
completed work and that the net 
amount thereof must be added to the 
of the contract under consid- 
and if the total exceeds the 
of the ‘line,’ then the bond is 
be signed. Agents, however, 
fail to do this. All they inquire about, 
are the contracts covered by our bonds 
We think that some agents, in fact, do 
not even do that. 

“When we give a line of $50,000 of 
contracts, we predicate it on the fact 
that we think the assets of the contrac- 
tor are sufficient for the carrying on 
of that amount of work. If agents fool- 
ishly take under consideration only the 
work which is covered by our bonds 
and neglect entirely, work covered by 
other bonds or work not covered by 
bonds at all, then they are subverting 
the plan of operation under ‘contract 
lines’ and are subjecting the company 
to a greater risk of loss than it antici- 
pated. 

“We are seriously thinking of discon- 
tinuing these ‘lines’ altogether because 
of the trouble we have had in that re- 
gard and in any event we shall cancel 
all ‘lines’ in any agency where we find 


(Continued on page 19.) 


Home Office 





Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


AMERICAN FIDELITY COMPANY 


Accident, Health and Burglary Insurance 


We have attractive contracts for good agents 
WRITE 


Montpelier, Vermont 


, TO 








PRAISE FOR METROPOLITAN 


GOOD UNDERWRITING METHODS 


New York Insurance Department’s Re- 
port Shows Increased Surplus- 
Does Conservative Business 





The examination of the Metropolitan 
Casualty has been completed by the 
New York Insurance Department and 
shows the condition of the company on 
June 30, 1915. The report of the ex- 
aminers shows the surplus over all lia- 
bilities of the company to be $304,- 
283.28. Its total admitted assets were 
listed as $964,038.80. The surplus of the 
company, as shown by the report, is 
$2,780.32 less than that shown in the 
company’s statement of June 30. 

Loss and Expense Ratios 

The per cent. of losses to the earned 
premiums was 51.8 in the accident and 
health department of the company and 
37.1 per cent. in the plate glass de- 
partment. The per cent, of expenses 
to the earned premiums was shown to 
be 56.9 in the accident and health de- 
partment and 60.7 in the plate glass. 

The examiners made the following 
comments on the loss reserves of the 
company: 

“In computing its reserves for losses 
on June 30, 1915, the company used 
for the accident and health depart- 
ment, specific estimates on all claims 
reported, adding thereto the amount 
reserved on December 31, 1914, for un- 
reported losses. For the plate glass 
department the reserve of December 
31, 1914, was used, being the sum of 
the losses actually reported and an es- 
timated amount to cover losses incur- 
red but not reported at that date. In 
estimating the company’s liability for 
the purpose of this report the exam- 
iner had the benefit of subsequent in- 
formation, using the amounts actually 
paid as the liability and including all 
claims made to date and incurred prior 
to June 30. A few plate glass replace- 
ments have been deferred at the re 
quest of the claimants. It is imprac- 
tical to estimate the liability on these, 
but the total cost to the company will 
be small. 

Re-insurance Treaties 

The report of the examiners further 

said: 


“This company has effected re-insur- 
ance treaties with the Munich Re-in- 
surance and the European Accident. 
The Metropolitan re-insures the excess 
over $7,500 on preferred risks, $2,509 
on moderate risks. and $1,000 on haz- 
ardous risks. The first excess not to 
exceea the original retention is ceded 
‘o the Munich and the second excess 
not to exceed three times the original 
retention is ceded to the European. 

“For several years prior to April, 
1915, securities were purchased from 
the firm of Benedict, Drysdale & Com- 
pany, of which Robert A. Drysdale, a 
director and member of the finance 
committee of the Metropolitan Casual- 
tl, is a member. In April, 1915, atten- 
tion of the company was directed to 
the fact that Section 36 of the Insur- 
ance Law prohibits the purchase of se- 
curities through brokerage firms of 
which a director of the company is a 
member. Steps were then taken to 
bring about a compliance with the pro- 
visions of that section of the law and 
assurances have been given that there 
will be no repetition of the practices. 


Increases Dividend Rate 

“Prior to 1913, dividends had been 
paid at the rate of 10 per cent. annu- 
ally for a number of years. In 1913 and 
1914, the dividend rate was increased 
to 14 per cent. and in 1915 to 18 per 
cent. 

“In the plate glass department, re- 
placements are made as quickly as pos- 
sible. Accident and health claims are 
settled promptly. Technicalities are 
not resorted to for the evasion of just 
claims and the general attitude of the 


company is to fulfill its obligations in 
good faith to its policyholders. 
“The accounts and records of the 


company were found to be in good or- 
der and no difficulty was encountered 
in tracing transactions or following the 
company’s methods. 


“This company is doing a conserva- 
tive business and using business 
methods to increase its volume under 
profitable conditions. It has been fair 
in its attitude toward the insuring pub- 
lic, honest in its records and reports, 
paid good dividends to its stockhold 
ers and in addition has increased its 
surplus, thereby providing greater pro- 
tection for its policyholders.” 


is 





ADMITTED ASSETS 





COMPENSATION INSURANCE 


LOGUE BROTHERS & COMPANY, Incorporated 


307 Fourth Avenue, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
GENERAL AGENTS WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY, Chicago, IIl. 


Financial Statement, December 31, 1914: 


RESOURCES 
Real estate unincumbered RAS ae eaeere PF 
Mortgage loans—tirst lien on real estate............ 462,875.00 
Es LONE INE ‘ns uc daen aa ntnanbnaberataanwaneese 588,474.27 
Coett te TOR. GEER. WER is caiscs chi ccdeccacecccvecsévcs Ge 
Premiums in course of collection................e0+ 677,802.55 
EE GD NE BIND is 0.0 dks <0 citecscdacoketetve 12,747.08 


Held for Protection of Policyholders, $1,849,208.29 
LOGUE BROTHERS & CO., Inc., General Agents, Western Pennsylvania 


LIABILITIES 
Commissions to become due and other liabiliti 
Reinsurance (it ceordance 
R surance laws) 
neeerves Claims in pricess of adjustme 
Vol intary 
Capital Stock 
Surplus over all 


Premiums Writt 


307 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


$2,005,487.05 


1914, $3,559,531.43 
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ISSUES AUTOMOBILE RIDER 
Preferred Accident Will Attach to Polli- 
cies Supplemental Rider for $1 per 
$1,000 Insurance 


The Preferred Accident is issuing a 
supplemental rider to be attached to 
its accident policies to meet an in- 
creasing demand for larger indemnity 
for fatal accidents resulting from the 
automobile hazard. 

This form will be issued in amounts 
from $1,000 to $10,000 but not to ex- 
ceed the amount of the principal sum 
under the accident policy to which it 
is attached. The charge for the rider 
is $1 per $1,000 of insurance. The rider 
will be issued for the unexpired term 
of the policy at a pro rata rate. On re- 
newal of the policy the renewal receipt 
will include the premium charged for 
the rider. 

This supplemental insurance will not 
be issued where the assured is 58 years 
of age of older, nor to holders of the 
preferred’s travel policy. No signed ap- 
plication is required a request for the 
rider, the number of the policy and 
the name of the assured together with 
the amount of supplemental insurance 
desired being all that is necessary. 


A RE-INSURANCE CONTRACT 


Lloyds of London Takes Catastrophe 
Hazard Off Hands of a Mutual 


Company 
The American Mutual Compensation 
Insurance Co. of New York, has re-in- 
sured its “catastrophe hazard” with 


Lloyds of London. Under the terms of 
the contract the Company is relieved of 
liability for all losses over $30,000 and 
not exceeding $200,000, which may re- 
sult from a single accident. 

The total net premiums of the Amer- 
ican Mutual are $493,993. The Com- 
pany’s loss ratio the first year was 
45.50 per cent. Its expense ratio 
per cent. in excess of the percentage 
prescribed by the Superntendent of 
Insurance. 


NEW BRANCH OFFICE 


is 2 


Ocean Opens in Chicago With Joseph 
E. Callender Resident Manager— 
His Experience 


The Ocean Accident & Guarantee Cor- 
poration announces the opening of a 
ranch office in the Insurance Exchange 
branch off in the Insurar Exchar 


Building, Chicago, Ill., with Joseph E. 
Callender as resident manager. 

The large volume of premiums now 
being written through the Chicago 
office demands increased and improved 
facilities for handling the business and 
prompted the Corporation in the estab- 


lishment of a branch office and the plac- 
ing of ; 
each department. 


experienced men in charge of 


Mr. Callender needs no introduction 
te his many clients and the public, as 
he has been the general agent of the 
Corporation in Chicago for fifteen 
years. His appointment is not only 
well considered and natural but well 
earned, 

The Chicago office will now have full 
power to quote rates, accept business, 
issue policics and adjust and settle all 
claims and losses, and there will be 


every effort to continue to improve the 
organization and general equipment for 
conducting business ] terri- 
tery. 


the in this 


C. D. PYE DEAD 


Albany Manager of the Travelers— 
Began Liability Career in 


Philadelphia 

Charles Donly Pye, manager of the 
Travelers in Albany, died a few days 
azo, following an operation for appen 
dicitis. He was thirty-eight years old 

Mr. Pye was a graduate of Hartford 
public schools, and began work for the 
Travelers in Philadelphia He went to 
Detroit, and then to Hartford In the 
Fall of 1906 he was transferred to Al- 
bany, aS manager of the liability de- 


He became ill ten days ago. 


partment. 


NEW JERSEY RULING 


Unborn Child Gets Same Compensation 
as Living Brother for Father’s 
Death 





Newark, Oct. 12.—An unborn child’s 
share in damages awarded for the death 
o: its father was apportioned to-day in 
a decision handed down by Judge 
Harry V. Osborne in the Common Pleas 
Court under the employers’ liability 
law. The unborn child was given ex- 
actly the same amount as its living bro- 
ther and sister. 

The case was an action brought by 
Mrs. Vincenza Torsiello of 32 Belmont 
avenue, Belleville, against the Public 
Service Railway Company for the death 
of her husband Antonio, April 29. There 
were four dependants named in the 
action, Mrs. Torsiello, Mrs. Lucia Tor- 
siello, mother of the decedent, and two 
children, a boy two years old and a girl 
one year old. Also there was the baby 
that has not yet arrived. 

While the situation is covered in the 


employers’ liability law, the Torsiello 
case was the first to come before the 
lecal courts for adjudication. It is be- 


lieved the case is the first of its kind 


in the State. 


ANNOUNCE LUNCHEON DATE 


Casualty & Surety Club Has Engaged 
Bankers’ Club For October 28— 
Tournament Results 


Announcement was made at the din- 
ner of the Casualty and Surety Club of 
New York, which was held last Thurs- 
day at the Glen Ridge Country Club 
following the golf tournament, that the 
next luncheon of the club would be 
held at the Bankers’ Club, in the Equi- 
table Building, on October 28. A. Dun- 
can Reid, manager of the Globe Indem- 
nity, chairman of the Golf Committee, 
and an Official of the Glen Ridge Coun- 
try Club, acted as toast-master of the 
dinner and J. J. Hoey, executive spe- 
cial agent of the American Eagle and 
former deputy insurance commissioner 
of New York State, was the principal 
speaker of the evening. D. W. McCrea, 
former attorney for the Insurance De- 
partment, also. spoke. There were 
about sixty members and guests of the 
club at the dinner. 

Of the thirty-eight contestants who 
entered the golf tournament, Mr. Reid 
achieved the greatest prominence as 
the winner of the “President’s Cup.” 
The “President’s Cup,” which was do- 
nated by Bayard P. Holmes, was award- 
ed to the winner of what is known as 
the “flag contest.” ‘A flag was given to 
each contestant together with a speci- 
fied number of strokes which he could 
use, When the allotted number of 
strokes had been used up, each con- 
testant planted his flag where his ball 
lay, and the flag nearest the last hole 
was given the prize. J. B. Kremer, of 
the L. & L. & G., won the championship 
of the club with lowest gross score. R. 
W. Scott, of the Illinois Surety, had che 
second best gross score. 


COMPANIES TO MERGE 

A plan of consolidation of the South- 
ern Surety Company and the South- 
western Surety Insurance Company has 
been agreed to by committees from the 
directorate of each company, which 
plan has been ratified by the boards of 
directors of both companies. The con- 


solidated company will retain all the 
Officers, employes and the agency 
plants of both companies. CC. S. Cobb, 
of the Southern, will be president of 
the consolidated company, which will 
tuke a new name to be chosen by the 
stor iiders at their meetings which 






in November to 
proposed, when details 
will be announced.” 


iave been called early 
ratify the plan 


of the merger 


Wesley King has resigned as man- 
ager of the Aetna at Salt Lake City. 
His agency has been taken over by Ed. 


D. Smith & Sons. 





Incorporated April, 1905 


Minnis Surety Company 


HOME OFFICE, 134 S. La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


“WE ISSUE SURETY BONDS” 


Liberal Commissions Attractive Contracts 
WRITE TO DAY 


Local Agents Wanted Everywhere 












No Red Tape and 
No Delay 











Something Special!! 





In Accident Insurance 


THE 
PREFERRED ACCIDENT 


is now offering its 
Very Best at a Reduced Rate 








Live producers will be interested 
in our Policy and Commissions 








Write 


KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, President 
80 MAIDEN LANE - - - NEW YORK 

















The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 


92 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 
Semi-Annual Statement June 30, 1915 
MEE) btn deausecdcivasudecansccusevetavneseeed acme annie wetip cates lend $11,764,957-75 
DEL ~ <Votieducuceuunceettecbaabecananecenouelsueeecenuansniin 8,129,567.28 
DT ‘cwieusussaninhenebiewrcapbatdetes raeaskdepsbeinhinenabesiel 1,000,000.00 
ee: NN Ue OD sca veguarscncsuevaneecsebeueneesowenal 2,635,390.47 
ee Sn EE 2. sas cial diaiebminnseenseeinee 50,512,471.85 


This Company issues contracts as follows: Fidelity Bonds; Surety Bonds; Accident, 
Health and Disability Insurance; Burglary, Larceny and Theft Insurance; Plate Glass 
Insurance; Liability _Insurance—Employers, Public, Teams (Personal Injury and Prop- 
erty Damage), Automobile (Personal Injury, Property Damage and Collision), Physicians, 
Druggists, Owners and Landlords, Elevator, Workmen’s Compensation—Steam-Boiler In- 
surance; Fly Wheel Insurance. 








rudential Casualty Go. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Write for our SPECIAL BONUS OFFER for 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT AND HEALTH producers 


Other lines written: BURGLARY AND PLATE GLASS, Automobile Liability, Prop- 
erty Damage, Collision, Employer’s Liability, Public, Teams, Elevator, Workmen’s 
Compensation, General Liability, Industrial Accident and Health, 


ASSETS OVER A MILLION 
SATISFACTORY SERVICE TO POLICYHOLDERS AND AGENTS 


REAM, IVES AND WRIGHTSON, Eastern Managers, 
24 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 











C. A. CRAIG, President C. R. CLEMENTS, Sec, & Treas. 


The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


W, R. WILLS, Vice-Pres. 


Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
in ONE policy 
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Special Talks With Local Agents 














The theory that “work” 
Work was given to the human 
as a race aS a curse and a 
Blessing penance for Adam’s_ mis- 


demeanors is dispelled in 
Horace Corey’s latest “Saturday Night 
Sermon” to the agents of the Equitable 
Accident connected with the New York 


office. The “Sermon” is as here given 
in part: 

“Work did not come into this world 
as a curse but as a blessing. It is 


waiting until we feel like work, that is 
the curse of most of our lives. We 
forget that the more we do the more 
we feel like doing. Most of us reflect 
occasionally (or should) on the time 
we lIcse. In most cases, it is because 
of the lack of system. In system there 
is magic. Observe the way results pile 
u» when system is faithfully followed. 
Results may not always be wonderful 
often only ordinary—yet regularity 
does wonders. 

“One of the world’s most noted writ- 
ers once resolved that come _ what 
might, sickness or health, prosperity 
or discouragement, fortune or disaster, 
he would accomplish at least so much 
each day. He relied on the magic of 
his system; it actually seemed to work 
for him. His friends were astonished 
t» find him working in his study when 
his wife was lying dead. It was not 
heartlessness; it was the power of 
habit. Often he would write on trains; 
often when visitors were present and 
when he was walking about the 
grounds. He considered waiting for an 
inspiration as nonsense. The result of 
his system was that he accomplished 
a vast amount of work that is still a 
wonder of the world. 

“Even a man’s brain gets in the 
habit of working. That is one good 
thing about brains—they like habit and 
system. The same thing applies to 
your own line. Get in the habit of 
calling on sO many men every day, 
rain or shine Plan a certain amount 
of work each day and do it. That's 
system and results will take care of 
themselves.” 

* . . 
The agent who has 

Concentrate only a_ general idea, 

on Definite says The Preferred 

Purpose Pilot (which is always 

a vague and hazy one), 

o What he wants to do, stands a poor 

chance of making a success. To win 

success an agent should set a standard, 

toward which he will work, and plan 

accordingly.. He must enter upon his 

work with plans so well developed in 

his mind that he has no doubt of what 
he wants to do, nor how to do it. 

He must control the forces of his 
mind so that he can center them upon 
the one interest, the accomplishment 
of the one purpose of the day to the ex 
clusion of everything else. If he tries 
also to plan and work for to-morrow, 
for the next day after, for the future, 
doing a little of this, working a little 
at that, all preliminary to something 
he expects to do in the future he will 
surely develop into a wabbler, an agent 
of “great expectations’ and little ac 
complishment. 

The only sure way to succeed is to 
work each day with the one purpose of 
carrying out the plans for that day 


only, giving no thought to to-morrow 
or the future. It is the werk of to-day 
that is plemininary to the work of the 
next day, the seed planted to-day brings 
forth the fruit to be harvested to-mor 
row. Everything the agent hopes for 
in the future depends upon what he is, 
what he does to-day, and the only way 
he can make the present a forerunner 
of success in the future, is to gain and 
maintain perfect control of his mental 
forces and concentrate upon the work 
o* to-day. 

“Personal Organization” of the agent 
means the organization of his mental 
forces so completely that every effort 
put forth, every atom of his energy 
will be so governed and guided that 
each day’s work will be a stone in the 
monument of success he is striving to 
build. 


Avoiding Contract Losses 
(Continued from page 17.) 


the ‘line’ in any case has been exceeded 
and we will not thereafter issue to that 
agent any other ‘lines.’ 

How Losses Can Be Averted 

“Moreover, while there is nothing in 
the ‘contract line’ letter on the sub- 
ject, it is important when agents are 
getting particulars of other work on 
hand, that they also investigate the fi 
nancial and general status of each of 
the other contracts. Many a loss can 
be averted by such an investigation, as 
it has often been found that some pre 
vious and pending contract has proven 
unprofitable and is sapping all of the 
assets of the contractor. If we come 
along and bond a new contract, it nec 
essarily follows that we will aimost 
surely have a claim, because the con- 
tractor will take our money and put it 
into his bad contract to keep himself 
going. Be very watchful of this fea- 
ture and before ever giving a bond, in 
quire carefully into other work, how it 
is progressing and whether it is prov 
ing profitable. 

“Furthermore, do not use the words 
‘lines of credit. We have known of 
two or three cases where contractors 
have traded on this language They 
have told others that the National 
Surety Company has extended them 
credit to the extent of the amount 
named and it creates a wrong impres 
sion in the minds of others In fact, 
it makes those who do not know our 
business, think that we are lending 
money to contractors to that extent 
It is much safer to call these ‘lines 
of contracts’ than ‘lines of credit.” 


The Kmployers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Limited 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
. ABILITY, STEAM BOILER, ACCIDEN* 
HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 


United States Branch 


SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Manage 


Employers’ Liability Building, 
33 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACENTS WANTED 








Georgia Casualty Company 
MACON, GEORGIA 
W. E. SMALL - - - President 


A Strong Casualty Company Surplus and Reserves over $800,000 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 
ACCIDENT PLATE GLASS HEALTH LIABILITY 
AUTOMOBILE BURGLARY ELEVATOR TEAMS 


AGENTS WANTED IN UNDEVELOPED TERRITORY 
Apply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office. 








The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 


HOME OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET 
CHARTERED 1874 


POLICIES 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 


R. R. Cornell, Vice-Pres S. Wm. Burton, Sec. Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Se 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


PLATE GLASS 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH 


OF THE MOST 
APPROVED FORMS 








GENERAL ACCIDENT 


FIRE and LIFE 


Assurance Corporation, Limited 
55 John Street, New York 
The Very Best Policies at Reasonable Prices, With Large Assets Behind Them 
ACCIDENT—HEALTH— LIABILITY 
Automobile, Elevator, Teams, Burglary, Workmen’s Compensation, Etc. 
C. NORIE-MILLER, United States Manager 


Metropolitan Department, 100 William Street, New York 
New England:Department, 18 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 








THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE F. J. WALTERS 
_ a H I i A G oO Resident Manager 


55 JOHN STREET 
F. W. LAWSON New York 
General Manager 
Liability, Accident, Elmer A. Lord & Co. 


‘ 145 Milk St., Boston 
Burglary, Boiler and Resident Managers 
Credit Insurance 





Established 1869. New England 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 








WHAT YOU DESIRE IS COMING TO YOU 
No ‘‘ifs’’ ‘‘ands’’ or ‘‘buts’’ the 


GREAT EASTERN ULTRAS 
NEW ORDINARY ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
[INSURANCE CONTRACTS ARE WHAT YOU 
DESIRE AND WHAT YOU_CAN SELL 

GET NEXT! 


GREAT EASTERN CASUALTY COMPANY 


55 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 














C. H. FRANKLIN, U. S. Mer. and Attorney 
LIABILITY— 





The Frankfort General Insurance Co. 


of Frankfort-On-The-Main, Germany 
ESTABLISHED 1865 
United States Department, 123-133 William St., New York, N. Y. 
TRUSTEES: Union Trust Company, 80 Broadway, New York City 


INSURANCES TRANSACTED 


Vessel Owners Burglary 


Employers 

Public 

Teams General Contingent 
Workmen's Landlords Druggists & 
Compensation Elevator Physicians 


AGENTS WANTED FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY 


JNO. M. SMITH, Sec. U. S. Branch 


Workmen's Collective 
Individual Accident & Health 
Industrial Accident & Health 





New England Equitable Jusuraue Cu. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


INCORPORATED 1901 
PAID UP CAPITAL $1,000,000 


CORWIN McDOWELL., President 
B. J. TAUSSIG, Chairman of the Board 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH PLATE GLASS AND BURGLARY 
LIABILITY AND WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
AUTOMOBILE PROPERTY DAMAGE 
Efficient Service to Policy Holders, Agents and Brokers 






























20 THE EASTERN 


UNDERWRITER 





October 15, 1915. 














PURELY MUTUAL CHARTERED 1857 


THE 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GLo. C. MARKHAM, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,365,299,749 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS to the number of 11,613 (out of 43,541 
applicants) applied for $54,587,290 of additional insurance in The 
Northwestern during 1914. 

NORTHWESTERN POLICIES are easiest to sell and stay longest in force. 

Mortality 55.87%. Interest 4.97%. Expense 10.53%. 

AGENTS PROTECTED by enforced No-Brokerage and Anti-Rebate Rules. 


It Will Pay You to Investigate 
Before Selecting Your Company 








‘‘Large Dividends ”’ 


Low Cost 


Income Insurance 


Write to 
H. F. NORRIS 


Superintendent of Agencies 


Corporation Insurance 


Partnership Insurance Service Policy 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





























American Central Life 


Insurance Company 






INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 







Established 1899 








All agency contracts direct with the company 






Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 





















Liability Accident 


Disability 





Burglary 


Surety Bonds Plate Glass 


Automobile Liability and Property Damage 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Industrial Insurance 


Casualty Company of America 


Home Office: 68 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 





















OPPORTUNITY: District Agency Open in Prosperous Section 
of Central West. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Des Moines, Iowa 











Capacity For Local Agents 
You can use our capacity as your own to take care of additional business 


beyond the capacity of admitted Companies. 


Our capacity is as high as $150,000 on a single risk with immediate binders 
and 10% commission to brokers. Guaranteed Underwriters. Use our special 


Surplus Line Department. Special liberal policies for Baggage Insurance. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


19 Cedar St. io1g California St. 314 Superior St. 300 Nicollet Ave. 
NEW YORK DENVER DULUTH MINNEAPOLIS 
Ford Bldg. 17 St. John St. 


23 Leadenhall St. 
DETROIT MONTREAL LONDON 


THESE OFFICES GIVE YOU THE BEST THERE IS IN INSURANCE SERVICE 








Insurance Company of North America 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


a 














, 


Marine 


and Inland 
Transportation, 
Motor Boat, 
Tourist Floater, 
Automobile 
Floater, Parcel 
Post 











Fire 


and Tornado 













Rent, Lease, Use 


and Occupancy 








; EUGENE L. ELLISON, President 
BENJAMIN RUSH, Vice-President 

T. HOWARD WRIGHT, Sec’y and Treas. 
JOHN O. PLATT, 2nd Vice-President 
SHELDON CATLIN, Ass’t Secretary 
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“Two of the Oldest and Strongest Fire Insurance Companies of France” 


GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PARIS, FRANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1819 


URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PARIS, FRANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1838 
Agencies Desired in the Principal Cities and Towns 


FRED. S. JAMES & CO. 


United States Managers 
No. 123 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


FRED. S. JAMES 

















GEO. W. BLOSSOM 


























